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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

WHAT    IS    A  NEIGHBORHOOD  ANALYSIS? 

A  neighborhood   analysis    is   a   very   detailed   study   of  the 
various   areas  within   a   city    (and  beyond   its   boundaries   for  one 


mile 

)   wh  ich  funct 

ion   as  nei 

ghborhoods , 

i . e .  ,  area 

s 

wh  ich   se  em 

"go 

together"  in 

t  e  rm  s    o  f  s 

hared  terrai 

n  ,    land  us 

e 

and   c  ircu 

1  a 

t  i  on 

patterns,  ho 

using  cond 

itions   and  " 

sense   of  s 

0 

lidarity". 

Perh 

aps   the  latte 

r  characte 

ristic    is  mo 

re  fancied 

than  real 

s  i 

a  ne 

ighb  orho  od  of 

any  appre 

ciable  size 

is   bound  t 

o 

embrace  s 

ub 

area 

s   of  divergen 

t  housing 

quality  and 

a  variable 

c  omp  one  n  t 

of 

non- 

re  sidential  1 

and  uses. 

H  o we v  e  r  ,    t  h 

e  approach 

still  seem 

s 

have 

relevance  to 

a   cons  ide 

rati  on   of  bl 

i  g  h  t  ;  and 

i 

t    is  this 

on 

fact 

or  which  serv 

e  s   as  the 

pivot    for  th 

e   who  1 e    s t 

u 

dy. 

WHAT   IS  BLIGHT? 

Blight    is   primarily   a   physical    phenomenon    (i.e.,  dilapi- 
dated  and   deteriorating   houses,    fire   hazards,    overcrowding  with- 
in  housing   and   between  houses,    inadequate    sanitary  facilities, 
weed-grown   and   rubbish-strewn  vacant   lots,    substandard  streets 
and   lacking   street   furniture,    dangerous    intersections,  mixed 
land   usage,    a   lack   of    shade    trees  ,and    so   forth),    but    it    is  under 
girded   and   aggravated  by   a   galaxy   of    social    and   economic  ills 
which   could   also  be   considered   a  kind   of   blight.      Such   ills  as 
inadequate    income    (far   and   away    the   most    important  contributor 
to   all    forms   of   blight),    lack   of   pride    in  property  upkeep, 
frequency   of   arrests   for   crimes   against   property   and  persons, 
illegitimate   births   and  venereal    disease,    tuberculosis,  infant 


deaths,  public  assistance  dependency,  low  tax  vaiuati 
school  dropouts  are  all  characteristic  of  areas  where 
standard   housing  prevails- 

Although  there  is  not  always  a  1 ' 1  re^ationsh 
incidence  of  these  social  and  economic  problems  and  p 
ing,  the  correlation  is  high  enough  to  leave  no  doubt 
misfortunes   help   cause   and  perpetuate   physical  blight 

This    study   will    attempt    to   demonstrate    the  co 
between   socio-economic   causes   and   physical    effects  in 
detail    in   later   chapters-      It   will    be    sufficient  here 
point   out   why    those    relationships    are    so,      For  exampl 
that    is   hardly    sufficient    to   sustain   life   at   a  subsis 
level    in   terms   of    food,    clothing   and   utilities  cannot 
stretched   to   cover   proper  housing.      If    the   house    is  owner- 
occupied,    it   will   not   be   given  proper  maintenance,      If    it  is 
renter-occupied,    chances   are    that    the    landlord  will    not  be 
receiving   enough   rent    to   allow  him   to  make   extensive  repairs, 
repaint,    etc.      There    are,    of    course,    exceptions    to   this  latter 
circumstance;    there    are    so-called   slum-lords  who,    because  of 
the    shortage   of    low- rent   housing,    are    able    to   charge  much  more 
than   a   particular  hovel    is  worth,   make    a   handsome   profit  and 
still    refuse    to    fix  up   the   quarters.      The   usual    excuse    in  such 
cases   is   that    the    renters   do   not   appreciate   nor   take    care  of 
clean   and  we  1 1 -ma  in t a ine d    surroundings.      We    have    all    heard  the 
famous    "  c oa 1 - in- t he -b a t h t ub " s t o ry   ad  nauseum.      And,  unfortun- 
ately,   there    is    some    truth   to    such   claims.      On   the    other  hand, 
there   are   low-income    families,    including   older    retired  people, 
who  would   appreciate   and   take   care    of    something   better,    if  it 
were   offered   to   them.      This    is  where   public   housing   comes  in. 
It   is   largely   because   of    a   burgeoning   interest    in  public  hous- 
ing  on   the   part   of   the   City    Commissioners    that    this    study  was 
undertaken. 


on,  and 
sub  - 

ip  between 
oor  hous- 
that  these 

rreiation 
mo  re 

me  rely  to 
e  o    i  n  c  ome 
t  e  nee 
be 
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Other   examples   of   common- sense    relationships  between 
socio-economic   hardships   and   physical    blight   are   provided  by 
such   anti-social   behavior   as   crimes   against   property   and  per- 
sons.     Ofttimes   the   bulk    of   the    city's   habitual  law-breakers 
live    in   one   or   two   small    areas  within   the   city.      Not  counting 
traffic   violations   and  public   drunkeness   charges   (which  are 
legion),    it   appears   chat   people   who   live    in   shoddy  environ- 
ments   just   naturally   go    in   for    shoddy   behaviorQ      The    data  fur- 
nished by   the   Chief   of   Police    do  not    substantiate    this  corre- 
lation  for   Belmont,    but    this    failure  may    reflect   a    study  period 
of    insufficient  length. 

Illegitimate   births,   venereal    disease    and  tuberculosis 
are   also   found  most   often   in  blighted  neighborhoods.      Prior  to 
recent   advances    in  medicine,    infant   deaths  were    also  common 
among   poor   families    in  blighted   areas.      Of   course,  comparison 
between  areas   of   variable    income    (and   race)   may   be  invidious 
because  the   better-off    families   can   cover   up    or    "export"  the 
wrong-doing   of    cheir  members.      Hence,    for   example,    all  cases 
of    illegitimate   births  may   not   be    charged   against   the  proper 
home  vicinity. 

Map   4   shows    the   pattern  of   welfare   dependency    for  Bel- 
mont.     It   cannot   be   assumed   that   all    families  which  receive 


public  welfar 

e 

a 

s  s  i  s 

t  anc 

e 

are   problem  f 

amil 

ies    in   the  se 

n  s  e 

that    they  wre 

ak 

havo 

c  up 

on 

their  n  e  i  g  h  b 

o  r  s 

or    the  public 

purse . 

Nei the  r   can  i 

t 

b 

e  as 

s  ume 

d 

that   all  fami 

lies 

wh  i  ch   re  ce  i v 

e   pub  1 ic 

welfare  assis 

ta 

n 

ce  1 

ive 

in 

substandard 

h  o  u  s 

ing.      There  a 

re  blind 

disabled,  age 

d, 

and 

inf  i 

r  m 

individual s 

in  a 

ny  community 

who  , 

through  no  fa 

ul 

t 

of 

the  i 

r 

own ,    cannot  p 

r  o  v  i 

de    for  their 

own 

basic   needs.      Nor   can   their   families   help    them.      Hence,  there 
is   no   attempt   here    to   attach   a    stigma   to  welfare  dependency. 
The   fact    that    there   are    abuses   of   certain   programs  j    notably  in 
connection  with  Aid   to     Families     with   Dependent   Children,,  does 
not   invalidate    the   concept   and   practice   of   public  assistance. 
One  must   not   be   guilty   of    throwing   the   baby   out   while  trying 
to   empty    the  bathwater.      The    fact    that   the    families  who  are 
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most    in  need   of   public   assistance   usually    live    in  substandard 
houses  which   are    taxed   at   a  very   low  rate   and   therefore    do  not 
begin   to   pay   their   own  way    in   terms   of   public    revenues   and  ser- 
vice  costs    is   an   inevitable   corollary.      The  Welfare  Department 
may   also   become    involved  with   disadvantaged   families   where  the 
children   have   dropped   out   of    school.      It    stands   to   reason  that 
a   disproportionate   number   of   children   from   low-income    and  poorly 
motivated   families  will    not   complete   high  school. 


METHODOLOGY   OF   THIS  STUDY 

The   basic  methodology   of    this    study    involved,    of  course, 
the   division   of    the    city   and   its   one-mile   perimeter   area  into 
study   areas   or  neighborhoods.      For   convenience    in  handling 
statistical    data,    and   for   continuity   with   past   planning  elements, 
a  modification  of   the    same    study   areas  which  were   utilized  in 
the   Land  Use    Survey   and   Analysis   and   Land  Development   Plan  were 
designated   as    "neighborhoods"    for  purposes   of    this    study.  The 
Existing   Land  Use   Map   prepared   in   the   combined   report   was  up- 
dated  to   reflect   new  construction   and   other   land  use  changes. 
Changes    in   the  Major   Thoroughfare   Plan   and   anticipated  amplifi- 
cations  of    the    community    facilities    treatment    in   the   Land  Devel- 
opment  Plan  were    taken   into   account   when  planning  various  neigh- 
borhood improvements. 

Information   on   the   various    social    and   economic  indica- 
tors  of   blight   was   obtained   from   the   city    or   county  departments 
most   directly    involved.      The   Gaston  County   Health  Department 
supplied   case   distribution   data   on   tuberculosis   and  venereal 
disease,    but   could   not    do   the    same    for   illegitimate   births  and 
infant   deaths.      The   Gaston   County   Welfare   Department  supplied 
case    distribution  data   on  public   assistance.      The   Belmont  Police 
Department    supplied   data   on   the    incidence    of   major   crimes  (two 
years),    and    the   Belmont   Fire   Department    supplied   data   on  resi- 
dential   fire    calls    (two  years).      The   pattern   of    fire    calls  is 
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shown   on  Map  4,    along   with   unpaved    streets.      Other   city  and 
county   officials    supplied  valuable    insights   and  recommendations. 

To   obtain   detailed   data   on   the    characteristics   of  fam- 
ilies  affected  by   poor   housing,    a   10   per   cent    sample    survey  was 
taken.      This  means   that   100   of    the    approximately   1,000  dilapi- 
dated  and   deteriorating   dwelling   units    in   Belmont   were  entered 
and   a   questionnaire   was   filled   out    in  each   unit.  Questions 
pertaining   to   the   age,    sex   and   race   of   the   occupant  family, 
annual    family   income,    number   of   wage   earners,    type    of  employ- 
ment,   number   of   children   enrolled   in   school    and  number   of  drop- 
outs,   number   of    rooms    in    the    unit,    plumbing    and   heating  arrange- 
ments,   sanitation   facilities,   monthly   rent    (including  utilities) 
or   value    of   owner-occupied  unit,    and    so   forth,   were    asked  and 
the   answers   analyzed.      Hence,    it    is    felt    that   a   rather  compre- 
hensive  view  of    these   disadvantaged   families   was   obtained.  This 
interview  data  was   compared  with   data   on   the   physical  factors 
in  blight    (structural    inadequacy,    poor   lotting   and   street  con- 
ditions,  mixed   land  usage,    rubbish   accumulation,    heavy  traffic, 
and   so   forth)    to  provide   a   profile    of    relative  neighborhood 
quality. 

The    final    step  was,    of   course,    to   come   up   with   a  Blight 
Prevention   and  Alleviation  Program  which  will   be   workable  and 
effective.      A  map    showing   recommended   treatment   for   each  block 
in   Belmont   and   its   fringe   area   was   developed   (Map   9),      It  should 
be   noted   that    there    is   a   limit   to  what   can  be   done   by  public 
sanctions   and   incentives    in   the    fringe   area.      However,    it  is 
likely    that  much   of    the    fringe   area  will   be    annexed   in   due  time. 
Consequently,    the   City   has   a   definite    stake    in   the   quality  of 
maintenance   and   development   which  prevails   out    there.  Programs 
for   alleviating   both  physical    blight   and   its    socio-economic  con- 
comitants   are    set    forth   at    the    conclusion   of    the    report.      It  is 
sincerely   hoped   that    this   report   can  be   utilized   not   only  by  the 
City   but   also   by   neighborhood   councils    in   the    task   of  upgrading 
hou  s  ing . 
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which   lies   between   Interstate   85   and    the    corporate   limits  of 
Cramerton.      Ne  if.hborhood   #2    includes   all    of   Study   Area  #2 
(except    that   portion   annexed   to  Neighborhood  #1)    plus    that  por- 
tion  of   old   Study   Area  #6   which   lies   between   Interstate   85  and 
the   railroad   tracks   which  bisect    the   city.      Neighborhood  #3 
includes   all    of   Study  Area  #3    (except    a    small   portion  annexed 
to  Neighborhood   #  4 )    plus   all    of    old   Study  Area   #  7  .  Neighbor- 
hood #4    includes   all    of    Study  Area   #4    (plus   that   portion  of 
Study  Area   #3   which   lies   between   the    railroad    tracks,  Central 
Avenue    and  Main   Street)    plus    that   portion   of    old   Study  Area  #8 
which   lies   between   South   Point   Road   and   the   corporate   limits  of 
Cramerton.      These   neighborhoods  were    further   subdivided   as  shown 
on  Map   1 . 

Another   reason   for   this   arrangement    is    the  likelihood 
of   annexation   in  almost   every   direction   from   the   present  city 
limits.      It   is   felt    that    this    four-way   breakdown  makes  better 
sense    in   terms   of   neighborhood    identity    than   the   old  eight-way 
breakdown   --   especially    since    the    fringe    area   is   truncated  on 
three    sides.      The   northern   and  western   complications   have  already 
been   discussed;    it   will    also   be   noted   from  Map   1    that    the  city 
limits   extend   all    the   way    to    the   Catawba   River   on   the   east.  The 
fact   that    there    is   considerable    raw  land   in   each  neighborhood 
will   make    it   possible    to   do    some    long-range    land   use    and  thor- 
oughfare  planning.      The   Central    Business    District    (CBD)  will 
not   be    analyzed    in   detail    in    this    study    since    it    is  expected 
to   be    the    sole    subject   of   a    subsequent    study   aimed   at  its 
revitalization. 
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THE    ENVIRONMENT   OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  #1 

Neighborhood   # I ,    the    northwest   quadrant    of    the    city  and 
its   adjoining    fringe   area,    is    not   a   very   homogeneous   area  in 
terms   of   housing   quality   or   neighborhood   amenities.      A  visitor 
to   this   neighborhood  would,  on   his    first    inspection,    be  struck 
by    the   contrast  between   the   elegant   homes   along   Central  and 
Woodrow  Avenues   and  Main   Street    (and   along   portions   of   Todd  and 
Cedar   Avenues)    and   the   poor   housing   along   certain   streets    in  the 
non-white    sub-neighborhood   which   focusses   on  Lincoln   and  Sacco 
Streets.      The   homes   in   the  Woodland  Park   and   Hail   Park  Develop- 
ments  are   relatively   new   and  very   nice   and   there   are    some  nice 
homes    in    the   area   between  Wilkinson   Boulevard   and  McAdenville 
Road.      However,    the   area   lying   between  Wilkinson   Boulevard  and 
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The   non-white    sub-neighborhood   lying   due   west   of  the 
area    just   discussed   is   not    so   fortunate,      True,    there   are  some 
nice   homes   in   the   area,    especially   on  lodd   and  Cedar  Streets. 
But,   most   of    the   housing    is    substandard   in   terms  both   of  initial 
construction  and  maintenance.      There    seem  to   be   few  duplexes  in 
the   area,   but   it   is   likely   that  more   than  one   family   lives  in 
some   units   that  were   designed   for   only   one   family,      There  are 
some   run-down  business,    club   and   church  buildings   in  the  area. 
Lincoln,    Cedar,    Todd,   Woodrow  and    Sacco   Streets   are   paved,  but 
portions   of   the   streets   leading  west   from  Sacco   Street   are  un- 
paved   and   somewhat   rutted.      There   are   no    sidewalks   and  the 
stretches   of   street   lying   just   outside   the   city   limits  are 
deficient   in   street   lighting.      Trees   are    scarce   in   the  area, 
The   abandoned  condition  of  Reid   School   does  not  help   the  looks 
of   the   area   either;    however,    the   school   grounds  have   a  decided 
potential    for  recreation  usage. 

The  Woodland  Park-Hail   Park  Development   is   located  out- 
side   the   city   limits,    but   it    is  worth  noting   that    it,    along  with 
the   predominantly  vacant   land  lying  between   it   and   the  present 
city    limits,   was   evaluated   for   annexation   feasibility    in  con- 
nection with   the   city?s   recent     Annexation  Study.      The  combined 
area   did  not   quality   for  annexation  on   the  basis   of   60  per  cent 
development    (required   by   State   law)    because   of   the  undeveloped 
nature    of   the   vacant   land.      The   Woodland  Park-Hall   Park  portion 
would    surely   have   qualified   alone.      (The    subdivision  already 
has   access    to   city  water    service,    and   at    least   one    dozen  new 
homes   have   been  built    in   this    area   within   the    last   year » )  It 
is   a  very   desirable   area  which   lacks   only   trees   and   a  better 
quality   of    street   surfacing   to  make    it   even  more  desirable. 
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The   residential    area   lying   between  Wilkinson  Boulevard 
and  McAdenville   Road   is   not   quite   as   new  nor   as   nice   as  Woodland 
Park-Hall   Park,   but    it    is    far  better   than   average.      There   are  a 
few   duplexes   and  mobile   homes,   but    they    do   not   greatly  detract 
from   the   quality   of    the    area.      Trees   are  much   in   evidence.  There 
are    also    some    stables   and   animal   pens    in   the    area.      There    is  one 
auto  graveyard   in   the   area.      A  power   line    crosses    the    area,  and 
there    is   a   radio   tower.      Two   churches   grace    the   area   and  there 
is    some   highway   business   development    facing    south   on  Wilkinson 
Boulevard.      Almost    all    of    the    street  mileage    is   paved.  All-in- 
all,    it  would  not   appear    to   be    too   difficult    to  keep    this  area 
from  deteriorating. 

The  mixed  use   area   lying   south   of  Wilkinson  Boulevard 
to   the    railroad   tracks    is   poorly    laid   out   and   even  more  poorly 
maintained.      Much   of    the   housing    is    shell   housing   and   there  are 
numerous  mobile   homes.      There    is   a  big   pile   of    junk   at    the  east- 
central   border   of    the    sub-neighborhood,    a    small   grocery  store 
on  Oakland  Avenue,    and   a  manufacturing   plant   on  Hubbard  Street. 
Of   course,    there    is   a   great   deal    of   highway  business  activity, 
justifiably   so,    on   the    south   side   of  Wilkinson   Boulevard.  Almost 
all    of    the    street  mileage    in   the    sub-neighborhood   is  unpaved. 
This  makes   it  hard   to  keep    the   houses   clean.      Street  lighting 
i  s    inadequate . 

Finally,    there    is    the    South  Fork     Mill    Village    area  -- 
including   as    it   does   the    surrounding   vacant   land   and  business 
development.      Although   some   of    the  mill   housing   has   been  fixed 
up    recently,    it   is    still   below  average   in   desirability.  The 
houses   are   crowded   closely    together   on   double-frontage   lots  on 
narrow   (though  paved)    streets.      The    South  Fork  Manufacturing 
Company   and  Vision  Hosiery   plants   are   in   good   repair.  Other 
non-residential    uses   in   the    sub-neighborhood   include    the  Ford 
dealership,    a   lovely   Catholic   Church,    a   launderette,    and   a  gas 
company  office. 
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Besides   a   we  1 1 -ma  in t a ine d   drive-in   theater,    two  manu- 
facturing  plants,    a    sanitary    landfill,    and   a    few  homes,  there 
is  much   raw   land   in   the   area   north   of  McAdenville   Road   --  the 
seventh    sub -ne ighb orhood .      A   subdivision   serving  McAdenville 
also    impinges   on   the   area.      Most   of    the    area   has   a   rural  cast. 

Recommendations    for    the   alleviation   of  neighborhood 
deficiencies   are    set   forth   in  Chapter   IV.      Land  ownership 
patterns   are   portrayed   on  Map    2,    areas   of   poor  housing   on  Map  3. 


THE    ENVIRONMENT   OF   NEIGHBORHOOD  #2 

Neighborhood  #2,    the   northeastern   quadrant   of    the  Bel- 
mont  Planning  Area,    is   also   an  area   of   great   extremes    in  density 
and   quality   of    development.      It   breaks   down   into   eight  sub- 
neighborhoods  within  which   conditions   are    relatively  similar. 
The   nicest  homes    in   the   neighborhood   are    located  between  Main 
Street   and   the   Piedmont   and  Northern   railroad   spur  which  circles 
the   CBD   on   the   east.      However,    this    same    sub-neighborhood  con- 
tains  the   bulk   of    the   CBD,    some   heavy  manufacturing   uses,  and 
(in   the   vicinity   of   Park   Street)   mill   housing.      The  sub-neigh- 
borhood  immediately   north   of   the   one    just   described  contains 
hundreds   of   acres   of   land  belonging    to   Belmont  Abbey   and  Sacred 
Heart   Colleges,    the  majority   of  which   is   presently   vacant.  There 
are   businesses   along  Wilkinson   Boulevard   and   a  pocket   of  single- 
and  multi-family   residences    just    south   of   Wilkinson  Boulevard. 

A   rather   run-down   sub-neighborhood   is   Browntown  --  which 
lies    south   of   Interstate   85   and   east   of  NC   273.      There    is  an 
unwholesome   mixture    of    land   uses   and  housing   types   and  qualities 
in   this   area.      Focussed   on  Wilkinson  Boulevard    (between  NC  273 
and   the   Vocational   Textile    School)    is   another  mixed   use  area 
which  contains   everything   from  nice   apartment   houses   and  motels 
to   tire    shops,    junk  yards,    a   bowling   alley,    and   the  largest 
mobile   home   park   in   the   Planning    Area.        Between   the    school  and 
the   Catawba   River   is   a   largely   undeveloped  sub-neighborhood. 
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The   predominantly  mill    housing   and  mill    area   lying  be- 
tween Park   and  Tucker   Streets   constitutes   the   heart   of    what  is 
sometimes   referred   to   as    "East   Belmont".      The   development  along 
Catawba   and   Church   Streets    is   not   bad,    but    the    Sterling  Mill 
Village   and   the   housing   along   Brook   Street    is   quite  substandard. 
The    sub-neighborhood   focussed   on   Sloan,    9th   and   Central  Streets 
is   not  bad,    but   there   are    some   non- re s i den t i a 1    intrusions    in  the 
area.      Finally,    there    is    the   Dixie   Yarn  Mill    Village   area  lying 
between   NC   7   and   the    railroad   tracks.      Some   of    this   area  was 
just    recently   annexed   to   the    city   and   utilities   have  been 
installed. 

Now   to   treat   each    sub-neighborhood   in  more    detail.  The 
area   between  Main   and  Park   Streets   obviously   does   not  function 
as   a  proper  neighborhood   —   nor   will    it   ever.      Except    for  the 
nice   homes  bordering   the   CBD   on   the   northeast,    it    is  probably 
the    destiny   of   the    area    to   go   industrial.      All    of    the  streets 
in   the    sub-neighborhood   are   paved  with   the   exception   of  some 
deadended   ones   near   the  main   line    railroad   tracks.      There  are 
some   apartments   near   the    CBD.     Some   of    the   commercial  structures 
in   the   CBD   are    in   desperate   need   of    rehabilitation,    but   most  of 
them   are    all    right.      Additional    off-street   parking   is   needed  to 
serve   the   stores   and  offices   on   the   east   side   of  Main  Street. 
There   are   two   nice   churches   in   this  sub-neighborhood. 

The    sub-neighborhood   which   contains    so  much  Belmont 
Abbey   and   Sacred  Heart   College    land  will    also  never   truly  func- 
tion  as   a   neighborhood  —    that    is,   unless   some   of    it    is  sold 
off   for   residential    development,   which   is   a   very  unlikely 
possibility.      The   pocket   of    residences  which  presently   lies  in 
the   area   seems   almost   out   of   place.    There   are    two   or  three 
apartment    structures,    some  mobile    homes   and   even   some  outright 
dilapidated   residences  within   this   fairly    small   enclave.  At 
least,    all    the    streets   are   paved.      There   are    several  highway 
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The   easternmost    sub-neighborhood   has   little  potential 
for   additional    residential    development   unless   river-front  lots 
become    fashionable.      The   existing   homes    served  by   Hazelen  Avenue, 
a   dirt    street,    are   not   very   good.      There    is   a   club   house   at  the 
northern   end  of   this    street.      There   are    some   business   uses  near 
the  Catawba   River.      Then,    of   course,    there   is   the  N.    C.  Vocational 
Textile    School,   which   occupies   a   fairly    large  site. 

The   area   situated  between  Park   and   Tucker   Streets  con- 
tains  a   cr o s s- se c t i on   of   land  uses.      In   the   northwestern  corner 
is    the    Sterling  Mill    and   its   rather   deteriorated  mill  village. 
It    does   at   least   have    sidewalks   and   a   playground.      In   the  north- 
eastern corner   is   a  huge   chunk   of  vacant   land.      In   the  center 
of   the    sub -ne ighb o rhood ,    along   Church   and  Catawba   Streets,  are 
mill   houses,    private   housing,    the  East   Belmont   Elementary  School, 
about   two  blocks   of   high-density   business   development   and  another 
playground.      Toward   the    southern  part   of    the    area    there  are 
several    textile  mills   and    some    really   bad  mill   housing.      Four  or 
five   of   the   units   have   caught    fire    lately.      There   are   lots  of 
deadend   streets   near   the    railroad   tracks.      Most   of    the  streets 
in   the    sub-neighborhood   are   paved,    although   some    are  quite 
narrow.      There    is   a   lot   of    truck   traffic   in   the    area  because  of 
the  many  mills.      East   Belmont    School    is   outmoded   in    terms   of  site 
and   structure . 

The    fairly    small   residential    area   focussed   on  Sloan, 
9th,    and  Central    Streets   contains  mostly    s ingl e- f ami ly  homes, 
but    there   are    some  mobile   homes   among    the   number,    There   are  two 
launderettes   in   the   area   plus    the   Belmont   Converter   (water  works). 
A  new  grocery    store   plus   an   older   cleaning   establishment  and 
barber    shop   are   on   Catawba  Avenue.      There    is   a   ballpark  just 
beyond   the   northwest   corner   of   the   built-up   area   plus   a  church 
on  Catawba  Avenue.      The    area   is   blessed  with   trees.      Most  of 
the   homes   have   city  utilities. 
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The  mill   village   area  which   surrounds   the   Dixie  Yarn 
Mill    is   better   than   average    for   such   an   arrangement.      Some  of 
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THE    ENVIRONMENT   OF   NEIGHBORHOOD  #3 

The   arrow-shaped   southeastern  quadrant    of    the  Planning 
Area   comprises  Neighborhood  #3.      Parts   of  Neighborhood  #3  are 
similar   in   type    and   quality   of   housing    to  Neighborhood   #2.  How- 
ever,   there   are    some  very   nice   homes   along   South   Central  Avenue 
and   in   the   Amity   Acres   Subdivision.      Neighborhood  #3   can  be 
broken   down   into    seven   sub-neighborhoods,    two   of   which   are  pre- 
dominantly  undeveloped.      First   of   all,    there   is   a    strip   of  better 
than-average   housing,    including    some   duplexes   and   apartments,  to 
about   one   block's   depth   east   of  Main   Street   and   Central  Avenue. 
(That   portion  of   the   CBD   lying   south   of    the    railroad   tracks  and 
east   of  Main   Street    is    included   in   this    sub-neighborhood,)  Then 
there    is   a  predominantly   dilapidated  non-white    community  stretch- 
ing  from  Hall    Street    to   South  Avenue.      Just   east   of    this  non- 
white    community    is    the   Imperial   Mill   Village   area    situated   on  a 
hill    and   two   other   low  value   housing   clusters   in   defiles.  Over 
by    the   Catawba  River   is   another  mill   village   area,    which  has 
recently   been   annexed   to   the   city,    plus    the    site   of  Belmont's 
new   sewage    treatment   plant.      Amity    Acres   is   an  upper-middle 
income   class    subdivision  which   is    surrounded   on   all    sides  by 
vacant   land.      This   vacant   land   has  been   divided   for    study  pur- 
poses  into    two    sub-neighborhoods,    although   it    is   obvious  that 
neither   tract   now   functions   as   a   residential  area. 
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The    residential    area   lying   east   of  Main   Street   and  Central 
Avenue    for   a   depth   of   about   one   block   is   characterized   by  both 
palatial   homes   and  more   modest    types.      There   are    some  duplexes 
and   apartments.      The   area   is   blessed  with   shade    trees   and  pleas- 
ant   terrain.      However,   Poplar   and   Bryant    Streets   are   quite  narrow. 
There    is   a    small    junk  yard   in   the   vicinity   of    the    service  station 
located  where   the   city   limits   line    crosses    South   Central  Avenue. 
The    streets    in   this  vicinity   are   paved.      A  portion   of    the  CBD 
falls  within   this   area,    but    it    is   pretty   well    buffered    from  the 
homes   nearby.      The   City   Hall    is   also   located   in   this  sub-neigh- 
borhood. 

The   non-white    community    lying    just   east   of   the  sub-neigh- 
borhood   just   described   contains    some   of    the   worst   housing  in 
Belmont.      The   pocket   of    shacks    in   the   vicinity   of   Price  Street 
is   especially   bad.      Some   have   recently   burned,    but   are  still 
occupied.      Streets   are   nothing   but   ruts.      Street   lighting   is  in- 
adequate.     It    is   also   questionable   whether   every   home    is  connected 
with   city   utilities.      There   are    some   abandoned   commercial  struc- 
tures  on   or   near  Pine    Street.      A   fairly   nice   church  with   a  play- 
ground behind   it    is   located   on  East    Street.      Some   of    the  non- 
white   residences  near   this   church   are   of   good  quality. 

The  mixed   residential    and  vacant   area    served   by  Hawthorne 
Street,   Ewing   Drive,    Vine    Street   and   5th   Street   Extension  contains 
much  mill   housing,    but  many   of   the    individual    units   are  being 
renovated.      The   pocket   of   housing    just    south   of    the    tracks  and 
focussed   on   5th  Street   Extension   is   essentially   a   rurban  slum. 
Not   only   are  most   of   the   houses    substandard,    but   the   whole  area 
is    strewn  with   abandoned   cars   and   other   rubbish.      Animal  pens 
abound.      The   roads   are   narrow  ruts  with   inadequate  turn-arounds. 
There    is   a    small    grocery    store    in   the   area   which  must    surely  be 
a   convenience,    especially    since    the   grade   crossing   of    the  rail- 
road  tracks    is   often  blocked.      Before   Vine    Street   was   cut  through 
this   grade   crossing  was   the    only   accessway   to    this   area.  There 
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is    a   new   electric    substation   on   Vine    Street   and   a    church   at  the 
intersection   of  Hawthorne    Street   and  Ewing   Drive.      There    is  a 
playground   beside   the   Imperial   Mill.      The    streets    in   the  Imper- 
ial  Mill    Village,    plus  Ewing   Drive,    are   paved;    the    other  are 
not.      Because   of   the    rough   terrain,    it    is   doubtful    if    the  sub- 
neighborhood  will   ever   accommodate   a   population   of   more  than 
twice  what   it   has  now. 

The    Stowe   Thread  Mill   and  Mill   Village   Area,    now   a  part 
of    the    city,    is   fairly  well   maintained.      However,    the  more  south 
erly    street   is   unpaved.      The    site    of    the   new   sewage  treatment 
plant  will   be    far   enough   away    from   the   houses   and  we  1 1 -b u f f e r e d 
by  vegetation   so   that    it   will   not   damage    their   livability.  The 
wooden   trestle   overpass  which  provides   access   to    the    area  will 
probably   have   to  be    replaced  within   a   few  years. 

Amity   Acres   is   a  very  high   quality   development.      It  is 
almost    fully   developed   at   present,    but    there   are    some  stub-out 
streets   which   could   be   extended   to   enlarge    the    subdivision.  The 
yards   are   nicely    landscaped   and   all    the    streets   are   paved.  There 
are   no      incompatible   uses    in   the  sub-neighborhood. 

The    remaining   two   sub-neighborhoods   are    so   nearly  vacant 
that   it    is   not   possible    to   say  much   about    them.      There   are  a 
few  nice   homes   along   South  Point  Road   and   along   one    short  dirt 
side   road.      The    terrain   of    the   vacant    land  will    surely   have  a 
tendency    to   discourage   development    for    some    time    to   come.  How- 
ever,   in   due   time    the   area  will   have    to   urbanize   because  there 
are   few   other   directions    that   Belmont    can  grow. 


ENVIRONMENT   OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  #4 

The    southwestern  quadrant   of    the   Planning  Area  comprises 
Neighborhood   #4.      It    is    the    largest   consistently  good-quality 
residential    area  related    to   Belmont.      True,    there   are  pockets 
of   deteriorating   housing,    but    they   are    small.      The  logical 
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breakdown  of    the   overall   neighborhood   is    shown   on  Map   1.  It 
recognizes   eight   sub -ne ig hb o rh o od s .      The    residential    and  public 
use   area   lying  between   the    railroad   tracks   on   the   north  and 
South  Main   Street   and  Eagle  Mill   Road   on    the    south   has   a  mixture 
of   housing   types   and   quality.      The  Eagle   Yarns  Mill    Village  is 
mostly   deteriorating.      The   Gl enme re-Dogwood-C re s tview  sub-neigh- 
borhood  is   very   nice.      (Much   of    it   has   recently   been  annexed.) 
The    residential    development   between  Armstrong   Ford   Road   on  the 
west   and   South   Central   Avenue   on   the   east    (on   down   to   and  includ- 
ing   homes   along  Mellon  Road)    has  been   divided   into   three  sub- 
neighborhoods   because   of    street   discontinuities   and  housing 
disparities.      There    is   a   large   and   almost    totally   vacant  area 
just    southwest   of    these    three    sub-neighborhoods.      The  houses 
along  Nixon  Road  and  Willerine   Drive   are    deteriorating,   but  the 
new   Senior  High   School    should     have   a   favorable   impact    on  this 
eighth  sub-neighborhood. 

The   close-in   residential    and  public   use    area  previously 
described   contains   a  great   deal    of  minor    repair   housing   as  well 
as    some   deteriorating   units.      There    are    several    duplexes  and 
apartments,    but   only   one   mobile   home.      The    Belmont   Junior  High 
School,    Central   Elementary   School,    Davis   Field,    Stowe  Park, 
three    churches,    a    sizable    supermarket,    and    some    other  commer- 
cial   uses   are   also   in   the   area.      The    supermarket   on  Myrtle 
Street   and    the   church   on  Main   Street   have   parking   lots.  Stowe 
Park   and  Davis   Field   are    the   only   general    use    recreation  facil- 
ities   in  Belmont.      The   Central   Elementary   School    is   old  and 
obsolete.      It    should  be   replaced   as   soon   as   possible.  The 
Junior  High   School   buildings   are    in  good    shape,    but    the  site 
is  woefully    inadequate.      Perhaps   the    site   now   occupied  by  the 
Central   Elementary   School    could  be    re-used   as   a   playfield  once 
the   old    structure   is   razed.      All    of    the    streets   in   this  sub- 
neighborhood   are   paved   and  most   are   of   adequate   width.  The 
area   has   plenty   of    street   lights   and    shade  trees. 
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The   Eagle   Yarns   Mill   Village   area   is   quite  substandard. 
However,   many   of    the   houses   have    recently   been   repainted  by  the 
Mill.      The   yards   are,    in   some   cases,    strewn  with   litter.  Even 
the    store    is   unkempt.      The    streets   are   poorly    surfaced  and 
narrow.      The   buildings   comprising    the  mill    itself   could  also 
stand   some    improvement.      There    is   little   evidence   of   pride  in 
the  area. 

In   direct   contrast    to   the   Eagle   Yarns  Mill    Village  Area 
is    the   G 1 e nme r e-Dogwo od-C r e s t v ie w   area.      This    is   one    of  the 
nicest   wooded   residential    areas   in   the   Planning   Area.      A  fine 
new  nine-unit  apartment   house    is   located   on  Eagle   Mill    Road.  There 
is   also   the   Pinebrook    Swim  and   Tennis   Club   on  Eagle  Mill  Road. 
The   Glenmere   and   Dogwood  Lane    subdivisions   have    recently  been 
annexed   to   the   city;    hence,    they   have   all    city   utilities.  Crest- 
view  Drive    should   also  be   annexed   shortly.      The    street  pattern 
in   the    southern  part   of   the    sub-neighborhood   is    rather  chaotic, 
but   this    is  mostly   owing   to   the    terrain.      All    streets   are,  how- 
ever,   paved.      There    is   an   abandoned  warehouse   or  plant   at  the 
end   of  Dogwood   Lane  which   detracts    from   the    appearance   of  the 
sub -ne ighborhood .      It    should  be   razed   and   a    street  connection 
made  with  Crestview  Drive.      Belmont   Hosiery  Mill,    located  just 
off  Armstrong  Ford  Road,    is   well  maintained. 

The    sub-neighborhood   lying   between  Armstrong     Ford  Road 
and  property   lines   running    just   east   of  Walnut   and  Alice  Streets 
is    in   danger   of   downgrading    if    something    is   not   done    soon  to 
spruce   it  up.      The   homes   along     Armstrong   Ford   Road   and  Mellon 
Road   are   better   than   average,    but    there    are    some  deteriorating 
ones   on   some   of   the   back   streets.      There   are    also   a   few  duplexes, 
apartments   and  mobile   homes    in   the    area.      There    is   a   church  on 
Armstrong   Ford  Road   and   some   businesses,    including   a  plumbing 
shop.      There   is   a   small   business   enclave    on  Walnut      Street  which 
detracts   from   the   quality   of    the    area.      Most   of    the    streets  in 
the   area   are   paved,    i.e.,    all   of    them  are    except   Davis    and  Barnes 
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Streets   and  Mellon  Road.      The   area   is   nicely   wooded;    however,  a 
power   line   easement   cuts   a   swath   through   one  corner. 

The    sub-neighborhood   stretching   from   South  Main  Street 
southward   to   a   property   line    running   south   of  Power  Line  Avenue 
is  well   balanced   between   residential    and  public    land  usage.  The 
northern  part   contains   a   beautiful   Presbyterian   Church,  with 
plenty   of   landscaping   and   off-street   parking,      as  well    as  the 
Greenwood   City  Cemetery.    The    southern  part   of    the    sub -ne ighb o rhoo d 
contains   a  middle    income    residential    area  which   includes   a  couple 
of    duplexes   and   garage   apartments.      There   are   no   commercial  uses 
in   the   area.      Some   of    the    streets    in   the    residential    area   are  un- 
paved   and   there    are    some    deadends.      The   area   has   city   water  ser- 
vice  and   is  well-wooded.      Street    lighting    is  adequate. 

Stretching   from   South   Point   Road   sou thwe s twar d   to  the 
Point   Circle-Lake   Drive   Development    is   a  very   nice  residential 
area   characterized  mostly   by   relatively   new  homes.      There  are 
also    some   apartments   and   a    ten-unit  mobile   home   park  in   the  area. 
A   sizable   collection   of    junked   cars   and    so   forth   has   been  accumu- 
lated  in  back   of    some   deteriorating   houses   on   the    dirt    street  just 
south   of  Henry  Avenue.      Otherwise,    the   area   is   neat   and  attractive 
More   paving   of    streets   is   needed   to   cut   down   on   dust   problems.  A 
bridge  which   crosses   the   creek   in   the   western  part   of    the  sub- 
neighborhood  needs   to  be    repaired.      There   are   no   commercial  uses 
in   the   area.      The   area   is  pleasantly   wooded   and  rolling. 

The   remaining   two   sub-neighborhoods   are   largely   vacant  -- 
especially   the   one   lying  between  Armstrong   Ford  Road   and  Nixon 
Road.      The   homes   in   the   vicinity   of  Nixon  Road   and  Willerine  Drive 
are   deteriorating,    but    those   along   South  Point   Road   and  Greenwood 
Avenue    are    standard.      There   are   a   couple    of    duplexes   and  mobile 
homes    in   the   area.      The   Senior  High   School    is   also   situated  here. 
No   side    streets   are  paved. 

Maps   5   through   8   portray   existing   land  use   and  housing 
conditions   for   each  of    the   four  neighborhoods. 
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SUMMARY   DATA   ON  STRUCTURAL 
TYPES   AND  CONDITIONS 

Table   1    summarizes  pertinent   data   on  housing   types   and  condi- 
tions  for   the   entire   Belmont  Planning  Area.      It   also   shows  the 
estimated  population  affected  by   the   various  grades   of  housing. 
There    is  not   a  great   deal    of   difference   between   "conserve"  and 
"minor  repair"   housing,   but   there   is   quite   a   difference  between 
"deteriorating"    (sometimes   called   "major  repair")     and  "dilap- 
idated"  housing.      "Dil ap idated" housing   is,    by   definition,  be- 
yond economic   repair,  while    "deteriorating"   housing   can  still 
be    salvaged   if   something   is   done   to   arrest   its  decline. 


TABLE    1  HOUSING   TYPES   AND    CONDITIONS,    BELMONT   PLANNING  AREA 
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Source:      Division   of   Community   Planning,    field   survey,   April,  1966, 


updated  April,  1968. 
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It   will   be   noted   in  Table    2    that    2,637   out   of    the    total  2,985 
dwelling   units   encountered,    i.e.,    all    but   348   or   11.7   per  cent, 
are  non-mobile   single-family   residences.      Of   the   348  "off-beat" 
dwelling   units,    108   or   3.6   per   cent   of   the   total    dwelling  units 
are  mobile   homes.      This   leaves   only   240   dwelling  units   in  duplexes, 
apartment   houses   or   apartment   courts    (8   per   cent   of   the  total 
dwelling   units).      Belmont   has   a  more    significant   number   and  pro- 
portion  of  multi-family    structures   than  many  North   Carolina  cities 
in    its    size   class.      It    is   reported   that    there    is   a  tremendous 
demand   for  more   apartments  which   is  not  being   fulfilled   as  expedi- 
ciously   as    it    should  be. 

With   1,950  units   of   conserve   and  minor   repair  housing  (both 
categories  being   standard)    and   1,035   units   of   deteriorating  (i.e., 
major   repair)    and  dilapidated  housing   (the   substandard  categories) 
it   can  be    seen   that   65.3   per   cent    (or   two-thirds)    of  Belmont's 
total   housing   stock   is   standard  while   34,7   per   cent   of   it  sub- 
standard.     This   34.7   per   cent    figure    is   lower   than   the    40.1  per 
cent   reported   as    substandard   in   the   Land  Use    Survey   and  Analysis 
because    of   adjustments   in  Planning  Area   boundaries,    deletions  for 
demolitions,    etc.,    as   explained  previously,    but    this  may   be  small 
consolation.      If   availability   of   inside   plumbing   fixtures   had  been 
the   main   criteria   for   classification,    rather   than  exterior  appear- 
ance,   the    substandard  percentage  might   not   have   been   so  high. 

The    following   table,    pertaining    strictly    to    in-city  housing 
types   and   conditions,    is   furnished   in   case    there    is    some  demand 
for   data   on   just   the   city   and   its  housing  conditions. 
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TABLE    2  HOUSING   TYPES   AND    CONDITIONS,    CITY   OF  BELMONT 
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Source:      Division   of   Community  Planning,    field    survey,    April,  1966, 
updated  April ,    1968 . 
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Where   non-residential    structures   are   concerned,    it  has 
been   determined   that   90   of   the   302   non-residential    structures  in 
the   Planning  Area    (or   about    28   per   cent)    are    substandard.  The 
bulk  of    these    substandard   structures,    60   or   two-thirds,    are  merely 
deteriorating,    i.e.,    they   can  be   economically   repaired.      Only  30 
structures   are   considered  beyond   repair   (dilapidated).      By  and 
large,    it  would  appear   that   industrial   and  public-semi-public 
buildings   are   better  maintained   than   commercial    structures.  This 
should  not   be    too   surprising    since    they    are    less   likely    to  stand 
vacant    from   time    to    time.      The   overlay    to  Map    2    shows  areas 
(fairly   evenly   distributed)    with   substandard  non-residential 
structures   and   related  eye-sores    (such   as   junkyards) o      Table  3 
summarizes   findings   relative   to   non-residential  structural 
conditions. 


TABLE    3  NON-RESIDENTIAL    STRUCTURAL  CONDITIONS  

Per 

Neighbor-  Minor     Deterior-   Dilap-  Total  Cent 

hood  Conserve   Repair   ating  idated   Substandard  Substandard 

#1              20               25             13                5               63  29 

#2             65               57             30             16              168  27 

#3              12                10                7                6               35  37 

#4           __13  10  10  3  36  3  7 

Total 

Planning 

Area  110  102  60  30  302    28 

Source:      Division   of   Community   Planning,  field   survey,   May,  1968 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES 
AFFECTED  BY  POOR  HOUSING 


CHAPTER  III 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES 
AFFECTED   BY    POOR  HOUSING 


During   the  month  of  March,    1968,,    a   10  per  cent  sample 
survey   was   conducted   to   determine    the   characteristics   of  families 
affected  by   poor  housing    in   Belmont   and    those   portions   of    its  one- 
mile   perimeter   area  which  were   deemed   to   be   oriented   socially  and 
economically    to   Belmont.      Although   the   Belmont  Un  d_U  s^_S_u_r  v_e_y   a  n  d 
Analy  sis   classified   1*  223   dwelling  units   (or  40*1   per   cent  of  the 
total    stock)   as    substandard,    it  was   impossible    to  base    the   10  per 
cent   sample    survey   on   this   total    --   the    reason  being    that  the 
Planning  Area   has   been   cut   down   by    the    incorporation   of  Cramerton 
and   the    deletion  of    the   area   north   of    Interstate   85,      Of   the  1P095 
dwelling   units    in   the    remaining   area  which  were   classified   as  sub- 
standard,   it  was   found   that   at   least   60  were    standing  vacant  or 
had  been  torn   down   or,    in  the    case   of  much  mill   housing,    fixed  up. 
Hence,    the   10  per   cent    sample    refers   to    1,035    substandard  in- 
habited  dwelling  unitSo 

The    survey   form   (and   tallies)    are    reproduced   in  the 
Appendix,      Essentially,    it   called   for   data   on   such   things    as  sani- 
tary   facilities;   monthly   rent    (including   utilities)    or  value  of 
owner-occupied    structure;    estimated   annual    income;    the   age  3  sex, 
and   race   breakdown   on   occupants;    and   so   forth,      Most    of    the  homes 
entered  were    selected   because,    outwardly,    they    appeared   to  be 
the       worst    in   the   Planning     Area.      Some    of    these  dilapidated 
homes    turned   out    to  be  much   nicer   and   better-maintained  insideo 
However,    some    of    those    interviewed  which  were   merely  deteriorate 
ing   on   the   outside    turned   out    to  be    worse    inside.  Consequently, 
it    is   felt    that    the   100   homes   where    interviews   were   conducted  are 
quite    representative   of    the   housing    situations    in   which  relatively 
impoverished    families   find  themselves. 

The   Belmont  Population   and  Economy    S t udy   contains  much 
useful    data   on  employment,    income,    and   educational  levels, 
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Rather   than   treat   each   of   the    19   factors   on   the  question- 
naire  under   the   heading   of   each   neighborhood,    it   was   thought  more 
useful    to   lump   related   factors   together   and   compare    the  statistical 
findings   from   one   neighborhood   to   another.    The   order   in  which  the 
various   factors  will   be   treated   is:    (1)    race,    sex,    age   and  school 
enrollment;    (2)    ratio   of   persons  per   room  and  per   sleeping  room; 
(3)    sanitary   facilities;    (4)    tenancy   status,    rent   and  value;  (5) 
employment   patterns,   means   of    transportation   to  work,  non-work, 
sources   of    income,    and   approximate   annual    family  income. 


OBJECTIVE  EVALUATION 

It  will   be   immediately   apparent   from  Table    5   in  the 
Appendix,   which   summarizes   the    findings   of   the   10   per   cent  sample 
survey,    that  only   two   of   the   four  neighborhoods   delineated  had 
concentrations   of   non-whites   living    in   substandard  housing.  Of 
the    two,   non-white   housing   in  Neighborhood  #3   is  much  worse  than 
that   in  Neighborhood  #1.      In  Neighborhood  #1,    an   equal    number  of 
white   and  non-white    families    (10  each)   were    interviewed.  In 
Neighborhood  #2,   which   contains  mostly  mill    housing,    30  white 
families   were    interviewed.      Of    the   33    families   interviewed  in 
Neighborhood  #3,    12   were  white   and   21   were   non-white.      All    of  the 
17    families    interviewed   in  Neighborhood  #4  were  white.      The  result- 
ing  racial    breakdown   then  was   69   white    and   31    non-white  families. 
Of   the    total    409   persons   living    in   the    100   houses  visited,  190 
were  males   and   219  were    females.      These    figures  work   out    to  46.5 
per  cent   and   53.5  per   cent,    respectively.      There  were  slightly 
more   females   than  males   in  every   neighborhood  --    the   balance  being 
closest   in  Neighborhoods#4   and  #2.      The   very    slight  preponderance 
of    females   is    to  be   expected   in  most    substandard  housing  situations. 
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As  might   be   expected,    the    largest   group   of   persons  fell 
within   the    5-14   age   groups,    103    (or   25.2%   of   the    total).  Next 
came   the   15-24  age  group  with   79  persons   (or   19.3%  of   the  total), 
Another  youth  group,    the   under   5's,   made   up   13.9%  of    the  total 
with   57   persons.      This  means   that   fully    58.4%   of    those   living  in 
substandard  houses   visited  were   under   25  years   of   age.  Another 
12.5%   (51   persons)   were   55  and  older.      That   leaves   only   29.1%  of 
the    total    population   (or   119   persons)    in   the   prime  wage-earning 
age   groups   25-54.      Of   course,   many   of    those   under   25   and   over  55 
are   also  working;    in   a   few  families    there  were    three   or   four  wage 
earners.     However,    in   those   cases  where   there   is  no  male  family 
head   it   is   not   always   possible    for   the    female    family   head   to  do 
public  work  because   of   the   children.      These   cases   often  occupy 
the    shoddiest   rental   housing   available.      Although   the    over  65 
group   did  not   constitute   a  very    sizable   percentage    of   the  inter- 
viewed  households,    it   was  noted   that  many   of    the   very   worst  houses 
(structurally)    were   occupied  by    retired   persons.      There   are  no 
really    significant   differences    in   age   groupings   between  neighbor- 
hoods.     Related   to   the    age   breakdown   is    the   matter   of  school 
attendance,      The    survey   figure    appears   to   represent   nearly   all  of 
those  who    should  be    in   school;    in   fact,    most   of    the    dropouts  noted 
were   in   the    15-24   age   group   —   and   could   be   over  18. 

Overcrowding    is   a   condition  which   typifies  most    areas  of 
substandard  housing.      Often   one    finds  more    than   one    family  living 
in   quarters  which  were   designed   for   only   one    family,      Within  the 
100   houses   surveyed   for  purposes   of    this    study,    there   were  425 
rooms.      This,    of   course,    works   out    to  rooms   per  house  which 

is   not    too  bad.      It   also  works   out   to   between    .9   and   1.0  persons 
per   room.      Neighborhood  #3,    as   expected,    has    the   highest  person- 
per-room   ratio  with   1.02;   Neighborhood  #1    is    second  with  .98. 
Neighborhoods   #2   and   #4,    the   predominantly   white    areas,    each  have 
about    .92   persons   per   room.      The    ratio   of   persons   per  sleeping 
room   is   not  much   different.      Neighborhood  #3    again   has    the  highest 
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ratio  with   2.25.      Neighborhoods   #1    and  #4   both  exceed    2.0  with 
2  „  0  7    and   2,03,    respectively.      Neighborhood  #2,    the  mill  housing 
area,    has   only   1.9  persons   per   sleeping   room.      These   ratios  are 
not   excessive,   but    it  must   be    remembered   that    they    are  averages. 
In   some    individual    cases   the    ratio   probably   exceeds   4.0.  Lack 
of   privacy   can   often  be    a   contributing    factor   to   a   child's  delin- 
quency   since   he  may   prefer   to   stay   out   on   the    streets    rather  than 
stay   home    in   a   chaotic  atmosphere. 

One   of    the  main   contributing   factors   to   the   poor  health 
which  many    inmates   of    substandard   houses    suffer   is  inadequate 
sanitary    facilities.      Of   the    100   houses  visited   in   and  around 
Belmont,    56   had   hot   running   water   inside    the   unit  whereas  42 

had   only   cold   running  water   inside.      It  must   also   be   noted  that 
in   a   few   cases  where   running   water  was   supposed   to   be  furnished 
the   pipes   had   frozen   and  burst   as   long   as   two  years   back   and  had 
not   been   repaired.      (Several   people   mentioned   that    their  plumbing 
fixtures   needed   repairing,    but    that    they    could  not   get    their  land- 
lords  to   do   anything.)      The   worst   area   in   terms   of  inadequate 
plumbing   facilities  was  Neighborhood   #3,    though  Neighborhood  #2 
also    showed  up   poorly.      In  many   cases   piped   cold  water  was  supplie 
by   a  mill,    but   hot   water   depended   on   the    renter  buying   and  instal- 
ling  a   water   heater.      Only    18   houses   did   not   have    inside  flush 
toilets   --   although   some   of    the   82    toilets  were   on  back  porches. 
There  were   14  backyard  privies.      Fewer   houses   had   inside  bathing 
facilities    than   toilets,    the    total   being   62  with   as   opposed   to  38 
without   either  bathtubs   or   showers.      Neighborhood  #1    showed  up 
better   than   the    other    three   in   regard   to   inside    toilets   and  bath- 
ing facilities. 

Fully   87   of    the    100    sample   households   were    served  by  the 
municipal   water    system  or   a  mill   water    system.      The    remaining  13 
had  private  wells   or,    in   some    cases,    shared   a  well   with  another 
house   or    two.      These   13   were    all    in  Neighborhoods   #1    and  #2. 
Besides   the    14  privies   already  mentioned,    which  were    fairly  well 
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dispersed,    an   additional    23   houses,    all    within   the  one-mile 
fringe    area,    were    served  by   private    septic    tanks.      This  leaves 
63   houses   that  were   connected  with   the  municipal    sewer  system. 
The   bulk   of    the    septic   tank   installations  were    in  Neighborhood 
#1 .    There  were   none    in  Neighborhood  #3. 

The    tenancy   breakdown  was   29   owners   and   71    renters.  The 
average    rent    (including   utilities)    ranged   from  $56    in  Neighbor- 
hood  #3    to   $70   in  Neighborhood  #1.      In  between  were  Neighborhood 
#2  with   a   $58   average   and  Neighborhood   #4  with   a   $60  average. 
The   overall    average  was   also   $60.      It    is   extremely   difficult  for 
elderly   persons   on   Social    Security    to  pay    this  much.      Of  course, 
utilities   (especially  heating)  made   up   a   disproportionate  share 
of   the    total    shelter   cost.      The   average   cost   of   coal    for   a  typ- 
ical  winter  month  was   $25.      Oil    and   gas  was   not  much   less  -- 
depending,    of   course,    on   the  means   used   for   cooking.      A  few 
elderly   persons   burn  wood   along   with   coal.      Others   heat  with 
electric   space  heaters.      The   electricity  bill   varies  widely, 
depending   on  heating   and   cooking   arrangements,    the   number  of 
rooms,    and   so   forth.      Average   monthly   water   bills  were  modest. 
In   fact,    it    is    impossible    to   escape    the   conclusion   that  pure 
water   is    the   best   bargain   in   Belmont  today. 

The   average   value    of   owne r- o ccup ie d    structures   came  to 
$2,328    for   the   combined   areas.      The   highest   average   value  was 
in  Neighborhood  #4,    $3,500.      The    lowest  was   in  Neighborhood  #1, 
$1,812.      Neighborhood  #2  was    second  highest   with   $2,750;  Neigh- 
borhood #3  was   second   lowest  with   $2,050.      Many    interviewees  had 
some    trouble    in  placing   a  value   on   their   homes   because   they  had 
done   much   of    the   work   themselves   or   for   other   reasons.  Others 
had   apparently   not   analyzed   the   value   of    their   houses  before. 

Not    surprisingly,    62   per   cent   of    all    family   heads  (whether 
male   or   female)   worked   in   textile  mills.      Another   16  worked  at 
other   types   of   work   (some    as    far   away    as   Charlotte)    and    the  remain- 
ing   22   were    retired   or   disabled.      This   preponderance    of  textile 
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workers   in   substandard  housing   should   suggest    to   local  industri- 
alists   that   a   lot   of    the   blame    for  poor  housing   conditions  in 
Belmont   rests  on   them.      It  must   be   said   in   their  behalf,  however, 
that   dozens   of   mill   village    houses   have   been  painted   and  other- 
wise  fixed  up   in  recent  years.      This   trend   is   especially  noticable 
in   the   Imperial   Mill    Village   which   lies    in  Neighborhood  #3.  The 
houses   in   the     Eagle  Mill   Village    (Neighborhood  #4)    are  also 
gradually  being  upgraded.      Other   old  mill   houses  have  been  offered 
to   the   Fire   Department    for  burning. 

In  answer  to   the   query   about   "other"   wage   earners   in  a 
households    it  was   learned   that   30   of    these   others    (whether  wife> 
son  or   daughter)  work   in   textiles,    16   have   other   types   of  jobs 
and   54   are   retired   or   disabled,    tend   children,    or    simply   do  not 
work.      Some   43    out   of    the   100   family   heads   drive    their   own  cars 
to  work  while   11   utilize   car  pools   or   taxis   and  46  walk  to  work. 
Most   of   these   latter   persons   live    in  mill   villages   near  their 
work,    but   a   few  walk   considerable    distances.      Many   of    those  who 
take    taxis   are   non-white  a   further   drain   on    their  meagre 

earnings . 

A   total    of   32  persons   interviewed   (in   some    cases  more 
than  one   per   house)   were   collecting    Social    Security .      Six  others 
were   receiving   retirement   or   disability   pay.      Only    five  persons 
interviewed  were   currently   receiving  welfare  help.      This  latter 
finding   seems   remarkable   as   there    is   a    strong    suspicion   that  many 
of    the   people    living   in   substandard  housing    (non-white    as  well  as 
white)    are    too  proud   to   take  welfare   help.      They   would   rather  live 
in   a  hovel    than  accept   a   handout.      These   people    in   particular  can 
benefit   from  and   appreciate   public   housing,      (There    seemed   to  be 
few       AFDC   cases  --  which   is   also   commendab 1 e » ) 

Another   surprise   was   the   average    income   level    of  those 
interviewed.      Although   a   few  families  with   three   or    four  wage 
earners  have  undoubtedly   distorted   the   picture   upward,    it  still 
seems    significant    that    the   overall    average   annual    income  reported 
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was   $4 j 025,      Neighborhood   #2,    the   white   mill   village    area,  had 
the   highest   average   family    income   with   $4,808,      It  may   be  that 
many  of   these  people   can  afford  better  housing  but   remain   in  mill 
housing    (which   they  have   little    incentive    to   fix  up)    so   that  they 
can   spend   their   surplus   income   on  cars,   boats,    appliances,    and  so 
forth,      The   lowest   annual    average    income   was   the   $3,647  figure 
derived   in  Neighborhood  #1,      Slightly   higher  were    the  $3,691 
average   of  Neighborhood  #3   and   the   $3,734   average   of  Neighborhood 
#4.      The   relative   difference   between  Neighborhood  #2   and   the  other 
three   areas  may  be  much  greater   since  many   of   the   householders  in 
Neighborhood   #2  pay   less    than  $12   a  month   for   rent,      Then   too,  in 
some   cases,    water   is    supplied   freely   by    the  mill    which   owns  the 
housing.      Of   course,    there    is    some   mill    housing    in  each   of  the 
other   areas    so   this    subsidy   arrangement   need  not   be  overemphasized 

Since   the  Federal   poverty   line    is  usually   set   at  $3;,000- 
$3,500   --   depending   on   size   of   family   and   other   factors  it  is 

apparent    that  many   Belmonters   are   not    living    in   abject  poverty 
even   though   they   live    in   substandard  housing.      Perhaps  adequate 
housing   is   simply  not  being  built   in  adequate   quantities   for  those 
who   can   afford   it.      On   the   other  hand,    there   are    dozens   of  genu- 
inely   impoverished   families,   many   of    them   including   or  headed  by 
elderly    individuals,    divorcees   and   other   unfortunates,   who  are 
sacrificing   groceries,   medical    care,    clothes    for    school  children, 
and   other  necessities    in   order   to   pay   high   rents    and   utility  costs 
for   extremely    shoddy      and   hard-to-heat    slum  houses^      These   are  the 
persons  who   deserve   and   can  benefit    from  public   housing,      At  least 
30   of   the    families    surveyed   (those  with    incomes  of   $3,000   or  less) 
could  probably   qualify    for  public  housing. 

If  30   out   of   every    100   families   living    in  substandard 
housing   in  Belmont  had   incomes   of   $3,000   or   less,    then  approxi- 
mately  300  families   would  qualify    for   public  housing.  However, 
the    sample  was  not   randomly    taken,    i.e*,    an  effort   was  made  to 
visit  many  more   dilapidated  houses   than  merely   deteriorating  ones. 
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Families   living   in   truly   dilapidated  houses  will    normally  have 
lower   incomes   than   those   in  merely   deteriorating   houses.  Still, 
it   is   felt   that  at   least   one-sixth   ( say   150)    of   the   935  families 
who   live   in   substandard  housing  who  were  not   interviewed  would 
have   incomes  of  $3,000  or   less.      Hence,    at   least   180  Belmont 
families   could  probably   qualify    for   public   housing.      Of  this 
number,    it  might   be    assumed   that   one-half  would  be   unwilling  to 
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the   extremely   bad   slum  area   located   along  Prince    Street  was 
called  by   various   persons   either   "The   Hill"    or   "Smoky   Hollow" , 
How   it   can  be   both   is   a  mystery >      The   depressed  nature   of  one 
area   is   reflected   in   its   nickname    "Shacktown"  otherwise  known 

as   the    5th   Street   Extension  Area. 

Others  were  asked  if  they  identified  with  their  neighbor- 
hood in  terms  of  community  activities  such  as  church-going .}  soft- 
ball    leagues,    and   so   forth.      Most    did.      This   was   especially  true 
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of    those   living   in   "East   Belmont",    i.e.,   Neighborhood   #2.  Those 
in   the    "Peach   Orchard"    section   of  Neighborhood  #1,    and   the  "Brown- 
town"   section  of  Neighborhood  #2   also  had  certain   ingrown  tenden- 
cies.     One  man   in   the   latter   section   said   that   people    stayed  to 
themselves   in   that   area.      They   went    fishing   at    the    river,    but  did 
not   often  go   up  town   for   civic   or   cultural  activities. 

When   asked  what  might  be    done   to   upgrade   their  immediate 
areas   and  make    them  more   livable  most   people   mentioned  street 
paving,    storm  drainage   and   other  public  works.      One   man   said  that 
he   already   had   the   paint   he   needed   to   apply    to   his   house,    but  he 
was   not   going   to   put   it   on  until    something  was   done    about  the 
dusty    street   in   front   of   his   house.      He    also   complained  about 
storm   drainage  problems. 

Another  man  explained  how  cars    leaving    the    Senior  High 
School    come   barrelling   down  Willerine   Road  when   school    lets  out. 
He    said   that   he    sometimes   has   to  put   his   lights   on   to  keep  from 
being   hit   when   he    is   coming   uphill.      Many  persons   hinted   that  they 
did  not   get  much   attention   from  City   Hall    where   public  improve- 
ments  were   concerned.      Perhaps    they   were   not   willing   or   able  to 
participate    in   special    assessment   petitions   for   paving,  sidewalks, 
or  whatever.      Nevertheless,    it    is   typical    for    the   poor   to  feel 
somewhat   alienated   from   the   community   at    large.      Only   a  concerted 
city   program   to   upgrade   erstwhile    ignored   areas   can   erase  this 
feeling   of    futility   which   lurks    in   slum  areas. 

There    is   a  very   hopeful   note,    however,    to  be    inserted  at 
this  point.      Many   of   the   people    interviewed   in   the  midst   of  sorry 
surroundings   seemed  genuinely   distressed   at    the   upkeep   which  they 
(or   their   landlord)   were   able    to   afford.      Many   were  positively 
ashamed   of    their  homes   and  gave   excuses   ranging   from   sickness  to 
overwork   for   the    shape    they   were    in.      This   bodes  well    for  the 
future    of    such   families   and   the   children   involved.      If   the  parents 
at   least   recognize    that   there    is   a   higher   plane   of   life    than  that 
to  which   they   have    sunk,    then  possibly    the   provision   of  better 
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housing,    at   prices  which   semi-skilled   textile   workers   and  even 
retirees   can  afford,   will   give    such   families   a   new  lease   on  life. 
As   one   very   fine   partially  blind  man   told   the    interviewer:  "I 
know  that   this   house   detracts   from   the   neighborhood   and   it  prob- 
ably  wouldn't  be  worth  much   to   anyone   else,    but   to  me    it    is  home, 
I'd   rather   live   here   and  provide    for  my   own   family   than   to  go  on 
relief   and  move    to   a   better  place."      Perhaps   if  public  housing 
were   available,    geared   as   its   rents   are    to   family    incomes,  he 
would   not   hesitate    to  move    into    it.    At   any   rate,    he   would  have 
an  option  which  he   does   not   now  have.      The    same   goes    for  many 
other   deserving   persons   of   both   races   and   diverse  ages. 


CORRELATION    OF   PHYSICAL   AND    SOCIO-ECONOMIC  BLIGHT 

This    topic    is   a   hard   one    to   quantify.      It    is  hard  because 
"everybody  knows"    that   people   who    live    in   substandard  housing 
normally   have    substandard   incomes,    are   in  many   cases    "on  relief", 
have  more    than   their   share   of   contagious   diseases,    and   so  forth. 
However,    when  neighborhoods   of  varying    size   are   compared   it  is 
somewhat   fallacious   to   rank   them  on   a    straight-forward  "penalty 
point"    system  whereby   the   neighborhood  with   the  most  instances 
of   the   aggregated  b 1 igh t -a s s o c i a t e d   factors   is    the  "loser," 

In  Table   4   the   different   factors   have   been  weighted  so 
that   the   outcomes  would  not  merely   be   proportional    to   the  number 
of    substandard   dwelling   units.    For   instance,    the  substandard 
housing   figure    for   each   study   area  was   divided  by   ten.      The  un- 
paved   street  mileage   figure  was  multiplied  by    two;    and   the  income 
figure  was   converted   into   a    sort   of    "penalty   point"    figure  in 
order   to  make    it   comparable  with   the   others.      The  neighborhood 
having    the   highest   total   number   of   points   is    the   worst  in  this 

case  Neighborhood  #1   with  Neighborhood  #2   not    far  behind,  Neigh- 
borhoods  #3   and  #4  make   a   fairly   good   showing   according    to  this 
ranking    system         despite    the   observation  noted  previously  that 
Neighborhood  #3    has    some    of    the   very   worst   housing    in    the  entire 
P 1 anning  Area . 
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Another  way   that   the   figures   in  Table   4  can  be  analyzed 
is   to   compare    the   rank   order   of    the   neighborhoods    in    terms  of 
each  blight-associated  factor.     Using   this   approach   it  would  seem 
that  Neighborhood  #2    is    the   worst    in   terms   of    substandard  housing, 
unpaved   streets   and   residential    fires    (the   physical    indicators  of 
blight)   whereas  Neighborhood  #1    is   the  worst    in   terms   of  relative 
income   level,   welfare   dependency,    and   tuberculosis   and  venereal 
disease   cases    (the    socio-economic   indicators   of   blight).  Neigh- 
borhood #1    comes   out    second  worst   on   number   of    substandard  dwel- 
ling units   and  residential    fires,   but  has   the   fewest  miles  of 
unpaved    streets.      Neighborhood  #2   comes   out   next    to  best   on  in- 
cidence  of   tuberculosis   and  venereal    disease   cases   and  best  on 
both   income    level    and  non-dependence   on  welfare    aid.  Neighbor- 
hood #3    ranks   next    to  best   on  everything   but    relative  income 
level    and   incidence   of   tuberculosis   and  venereal    cases.  Neigh- 
borhood #4  ranks   second  worst   on   unpaved   streets   and  welfare 
dependency,    next   to  best   on   relative    income   level  ,    and  best    (i,e.  , 
has   the   least   number)    on   substandard   dwelling   units,  residential 
fires   and   incidence   of    tuberculosis   and  venereal    disease  cases, 

In   conclusion,    there    is   clearly   a   relationship  between 
physical    and   socio-economic    indicators   of   blight.      It    ts  especial- 
ly   apparent    from   the   welfare   cases  map    (Hap  3)    that    the   bulk  of 
welfare    recipients   live    in   areas   of   predominantly  substandard 
housing.      If  more    information   had  been   available   on   the  residences 
of   persons   booked   for   crimes   against   persons   and   property,  the 
correlation  might   have   been  established   even  better,      No  informa- 
tion was   available    for   illegitimate   births   and   infant   deaths  nor 
for  grade    level    completed  by   adults   or   recent    school  dropouts. 
The    three   physical    and   three    socio-economic   indicators   of  blight 
shown   in  Table   4   turned   out    to  be  most  meaningful    ones   to   use  for 
comparative  purposes. 
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TABLE    4  INDICATORS   OF   BLIGHT  COMPARATIVE 


' —   '  — ' — 1 —  1 — 

Neighbor- 
hood #1 

Ne  ighb  or- 
hood  #2 

Ne  ighb  o 
hood  #3 

r  - 

Ne  ighb  or- 
hood  #4 

N  umb  e  r 

Per 
Cent 

N  umb  e  r 

Per 
Cent 

N  umb  e  r 

Per 
Cent 

Numb  e  r 

Per 
Cent 

Total 

Sub  standard 
Housing 

(4  10) 

225 

22  .  6 

443 

44.  5 

176 

17.7 

151 

15.2 

995 

Unp  ave  d 
Streets 
(Miles) 

(  v  9  ^ 

3  .  03 

6.0* 

4.55 

9  .  0* 

3  .33 

7  .  0* 

4.09 

8  .  0* 

I  j  i  U 

Structural 
Fire  Calls 
( Hou  se ) 

12 

32.4 

13 

35.2 

9 

24.3 

3 

8  . 1 

37 

Wei  fare 
Cases 

40 

38  . 1 

20 

19.0 

22 

21  .  0 

23 

21  .  9 

105 

TB   &  VD 
Cases 

7 

36.8 

5 

26.3 

6 

31.6 

1 

5.3 

19 

Income 
Level 

$3647 

10** 

$4808 

3** 

$3691 

10** 

$3734 

9** 

Totals 

98 

94 

72 

59 

*We  ighted 
**Negat  i ve 
received 

penal ty  points 
rank  points,  i.e., 
the  most  points 

1  owe  s  t 

i  n  come 

figures 

Source:      Division   of   Community  Planning 
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CONCLUSIONS 


AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It   will   be    the   purpose   of   this  cha 

p  te  r 

to  set 

forth  g 

e  n- 

eral    conclusions   based   on   the   physical,  so 

c  i  a  1 

and 

e  c 

onomic  f 

ind 

ings   of   this  neighborhood  analysis   and  to 

recommend 

a 

program 

of 

blight   alleviation  and  prevention  which  wi 

11  b 

e  pra 

ct 

ical  and 

effective . 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The   principal    conclusion  which  ari 

s  e  s 

f  r  om 

th 

i  s  study 

i  s 

that   physical   blight   is   associated  with  se 

r  i  ou 

s  soc 

i  o 

-economi 

c 

problems.     Most   of   those  who   live    in  poor 

hou  s 

ing  a 

re 

genu  ine 

iy 

poor.      However,    surprisingly,    a   few  of  Belmont 

'  s   c  i 

t  i 

z  e n  s  and 

residents   of   its   fringe   area  can  probably 

af  f  o 

r d  be 

1 1 

e  r  hou  s  i 

ng 

than   they   are   living   in.      This  conclusion 

is  b 

a  se  d 

on 

the    f  ac 

t 

that    the    average   family    income    for   the    100   families  interviewed 
was   $4,025  --  a   figure    somewhat   above   the   generally  accepted 
poverty   line.      Although   the    statistical    data   collected   in  connec- 
tion with   this   endeavor  were   not   computed    separately   by   race,  the 
bulk   of   the   non-whites   represented   in   the    sample    are   not  so 
fortunate.      Some   of    them   do   own   their   own  homes,    but  many  more 
rent.      And   none   of   them  live    in  mill    housing   —  with   its  subsi- 
dized  rents,    ofttimes   furnished  water   and   convenience    to  work. 
In   the   case   of  most   non-whites   presently    living    in  substandard 
housing,    and    in   the   case   of  most   elderly,    disabled   and  "broken" 
white    families,    it    is  very   unlikely   that    they   can   soon   afford  to 
own   standard  housing.      For   these   people    it   will   be   necessary  to 
provide  more   and  better   rental   housing,   whether  privately-  or 
publicly-sponsored-and-operated. 
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Low-rent   housing   can  be   built   and  maintained  with  the 
help   of   the   Federal   Housing   Administration's   221(d)(3)  program 
(where  non-profit   cooperative   or   limited   dividend  corporations 
such   as   churches   are    the   contracting   parties),    the    rent  subsidy 
program   (where  privately  built   and   operated   low-rent  housing 
qualifies   for   a  periodic   Federal    subsidy   to  maintain   its  low- 
rent  nature),    the   "turn-key"   program   (where  privately  built  low- 
rent   housing   is   turned   over   to   a   public   housing   authority  to 
operate),    or  by   the   classic  public   housing   approach  which  in- 
volves  the    construction   of   public   housing   by   a   housing  authority 
and   subsequent   operation  by   said  authority. 

It    is    strongly   recommended   that    the   City   of  Belmont 
appoint   a  housing   authority    in   accordance   with   applicable  state 
laws   and   that   said  body   apply   for  at   least   50  units   of  public 
housing.      However,    the   receipt   of    this   authorization   and  the 
construction   of   these    50  units    in   an   appropriate    location  or 
locations  will    still   not    solve    the   city's    substandard  housing 
problems.      The   FHA   221(d)(3)    and   rent    subsidy   approaches  should 
also  be   investigated.      Perhaps   there   are    local    churches   or  other 
non-profit   corporations  which  would   be   willing   to    sponsor  a 

221(d)(3)    project   or   a   rent    subsidy   project.      Special  programs 
for    the   construction   of    rental    housing   and  nursing   homes    for  the 
elderly  might   also  be  utilized. 

For   those  who   can   afford  better   housing,    including  many 
who   now   live    in  mill    housing,    it    seems    apparent    that    the  most 
practical    solution   is   for   the   City    to   do   all    in    its   power  to 
encourage   private   builders   and   realtors    to   provide  more  private 
housing    in   the   lower  price   ranges.      One   way   the   City    can   do  this 
is   to  be    ready   and  willing   to   extend  utilities   and  participate 
in   street    improvements   efforts  whenever   a   developer   gets   a  tract 
ready   for   development.      Of   course,    the   developer   should  bear  the 
major  burden   incident    to   the   extension  of   water   and    sewer  lines. 
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Belmont   already   has   a   fairly   generous    street   paving  and 
curb-and-guttering   policy    so   developers    should  not   hesitate  to 
take   advantage   of   it    in   sprucing   up    their    subdivisions.  Belmont's 
subdivision   regulations    (which   apply   as  well    to    the    fringe  area) 
require   certain  minimum   standards   of    surveying   and  monumenta- 
tion,    design   standards   for   the   layout   of    the    subdivision  and 
community    service    facilities.      They   should   guarantee    that  all 
new  developments  meet   a   certain  minimum   standard   of   quality  and 
therefore    do   not   deteriorate    into   slums    in   the    future.  The 
County   Health  Department   also   takes   an   interest    in   the    layout  of 
subdivisions   and   the   provision   of    sanitary    facilities    to  indi- 
vidual  home  s . 

In  existing   predominantly   home    ownership   areas  where 
the   residents   have   low   incomes    it  might   prove    feasible    to  have 
said   residents   contribute    labor   in    lieu   of    cash  assessments. 
Or,    perhaps   labor   could  be    contributed   in  partial  satisfaction 
of   assessments   --    thereby    justifying   lower   footage   charges  for 
streets    in  poverty  pockets. 


RECOMMENDED  CONSERVATION  AND 
REHABILITATION  TECHNIQUES 


The    three  major  types 

of 

tre  a  tmen  t   wh  ic 

h 

will 

be 

r  e  corn- 

mended  for   built-up  portions 

of 

3e lmon  t    and  its 

fringe 

a  r 

ea  are: 

(1)    conservation;    (2)  rehabil 

ita 

tion ;    and   ( 3 )  c 

1 

earanc 

e  . 

The 

designation   of  "conservation" 

me 

an  s    that    the  re 

s 

i  de n c  e 

s  a 

nd  other 

structures   (if   any)    in   a   given   area    (shown   in   dotted  yellow  on 
Map    9)    need   only   to  be   maintained   in   their  present  good  condi- 
tion.     Of   course,    there  may   be   a   few  houses   needing  minor  repairs 
in   an  otherwise   conservation-type    area,    but    the    lines   were  drawn 
on   the   basis   of   predominant   condition.      (The    same  principle 
applies    to   the    so-called   rehabilitation   and   clearance  areas.) 
Rehabilitation   areas    (shown   in  yellow  on  Map   9)    will    require  a 
much  greater    financial    outlay    to  bring   them  up    to  standard. 
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MAP-9 


Although   there   are   undoubtedly  many  conservation-grade 
homes   in   almost   every   rehabilitation   area,    the   bulk   of    the  houses 
and   other    structures   require   extensive    repairs   or   at    least  paint- 
ing  and  better  maintenance   of  yards   and  grounds.      The   majority  of 
the   Planning   Area   fits    in   this   category.      The   clearance  category 
(shown   in  green   on  Map   9)    represents   only   those   areas  which  are 
now  built   up  with   dilapidated   or  badly   deteriorated  housing  which 
are   adjudged  best    suited   for   residential    use    in   the    future.  A 
few  other   areas   containing   substandard  housing   are    included  in 
the    red   (commercial)  and  blue    (industrial)    areas   delineated  on 
Map   9.      In   other  words,    existing   housing    in   these   existing  or 
potential    commercial    and   industrial    areas   is    in   danger   of  being 
displaced  by   commercial    and/or   industrial   expansion.      This    is  a 
good,    economic  means   of   eliminating    some   bad  housing.  However, 
in   some    cases,    there   are    standard   residences    in   these    areas  which 
should   not   be   displaced   for   some  time. 

Looking   at    the   entire   Planning  Area,    one    is    struck  by  the 
preponderance   of   areas   designated   for   rehabilitation  treatment. 
Just  what   does    this   treatment    involve?      First   of   alls    it  involves 
the    awareness   on   the   part   of   private   homeowners   and  landlords 
that   there    is   room   for   improvement    in   their  properties.  Hope- 
fully,   this   report  will   help   heighten   this   awareness.      The  mills 
have   a   great    responsibility    in   continuing   to   paint-up   and  fix-up 
their   housing    since    it  makes   up    such   a      large   proportion   of  the 
total    stock   of   housing   in  Belmont. 

Second,    it    is    imperative    that    the   City    institute  and 
implement   a   consistent   and   persistent   code   enforcement  program. 
Belmont   adopted   a  minimum  housing   code    in  January,    1968.  This 
code    is   retroactive    in   that    it   applies   to   all   housing,    not  just 
new  units.      It   will    require   a    schedule    of    inspections   and  adequate 
follow   through   to  bring   all    substandard  housing   up   to   par  within 
a    reasonable   period   of    time.      The   Title    I   program   administered  by 
the   Federal   Housing   Administration  provides   insurance    for  non- 
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mortgage   consume r~ type    loans    for   residential    improvements   up  to 
$3,500   for   terms   up   to   five   years.      Houses  which   are    too   far  gone 
to   be    repaired    should  be   condemned   and   razed.      This   may,  of 
course,    lead   to   some   relocation  problems    for   the    families  living 
in   these   unfit   dwellings.      This    is   one   of    the   great   benefits  of 
public   housing   - -   it   gives    the  City    some   place    to   offer  those 
families   living    in   condemned  housing.      It    also   gives  families 
who  must   be   relocated  because   of   highway   construction,  commercial 
and   industrial   expansion,    somewhere    to  move. 

Ideally,    the   public   housing    is   built    and    in  operation 
before  many   dilapidated  houses   are   condemned.      At   any    rate,  there 
must   be    some   legal   push  behind  neighborhood   conservation   and  re- 
habilitation  and    the   housing   code   provides    that   push.  Building., 
plumbing,    heating,    electrical    and   fire   codes   are   also   helpful  in 
a   preventive    sense;    they  make    it  much   less   likely    that  unsound 
residences   or   other    structures  will   be   built   in   the    first  place. 
Belmont   has    such   codes    in   force   at    the   present  time. 

Every   effort    should   be  made    to    see    that    junked  automobile 
and   the   like    do   not   pile   up   on  vacant    lots   - -   or   worse    still,  in 
the   back  yards   of   occupied   houses.      The    zoning   ordinance,  if 
properly   enforced,    can  prevent   this   form   of    land   pollution.  The 
zoning   ordinance   can   also  prevent    "mixed   land   usage"  the 
scattering   of    incompatible   uses    indiscriminately   along  thorough- 
fares  and   even  within   residential    areas.      The   zoning  ordinance, 
through   its   requirements   of   adequate   off-street   parking,  should 
also  help   alleviate    some   of    the   City's   traffic   bottlenecks  and 
parking   problems  or   at   least   prevent    them   from  worsening.  It 

should  be  clear  at  this  point  that  there  are  several  preventive 
tools  available,  and,  indeed,  already  in  force,  in  Belmont  which 
should   forestall    the   creation   of   new  problem  areas. 
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Aside    from   legal    tools,    there   are    several    informal,  per- 
suasive   tools   and   techniques  which   can  be    applied   to   the  problem 
of   erosion   of   neighborhood   quality.      That    is,   many   areas   in  Bel- 
mont  are    slipping   downhill    in   terms   of   neighborhood   amenities  and 
private   upkeep.      This    slippage   can  be    arrested  by    the  organization 
of   neighborhood   councils   to   coordinate    improvement    schemes.  Then 
too,    garden   clubs   can  be   organized   on   a  neighborhood  basis  and 
galvanized   into   action   to   attack  neighborhood   eye-sores   and  en- 
courage  paint-up,    fix-up   activities.      They   can   also   lobby  for 
needed  public   facility  improvements. 

Such  neighborhood   councils   or   garden   clubs   could  serve 
as   clearing   houses   for   information   on  home    improvement   and  garden- 
ing  techniques,    sources   of    financing   and    so   forth.      They  might 
logically   be   organized  within  each   of    the    sub-neighborhoods  shown 
on  Map   1    since   these    sub-neighborhoods  were   delineated   so   as  to 
represent    fairly   homogeneous   and   self-conscious   entities.  Pub- 
licity  by  means   of   newspaper   articles,    radio   announcements,  con- 
tests  for   school    children,    and   so   forth,    would   help   to  make  the 
accomplishments   of    those  who   go   the   extra  mile   known   to   the  widest 
possible    audience.      The   best    thing   about   these    informal  approaches 
is    that    they   are   highly   contagious;    it    is   hard   for   a  householder 
to   remain   dormant   when   all    of   his   neighbors   are   upgrading  their 
p  rope  rt  ie  s . 

A   summary   of   needed   rehabilitation   and   upgrading  activi- 
ties  by   neighborhoods   is  presented   in   outline  form: 


Neighborhood  #1 

1.      Pave,    curb   and  gutter    (widening   where   necessary)    the  follow- 
ing   streets:   Elm,    Clay   and   Sacco   Extension   in   the  non-white 
sub-neighborhood;   Mason,    Branch,    Oakland  Avenue,  Walnut, 
Orchard  Lane,    Crest  Lane,   Hubbard,    Alberta  Avenue,    and  a 
spur   off   Georgia   Belle  Avenue    in   the   Peach   Orchard  section. 
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2.  Install    six  blocks   of    sidewalks   on  North   Central   Avenue  and 
two   blocks   on  North  Main   Street    (one    side   each);  correct 
drainage   problems   at    the   corner   of   Todd   and  Mingus  Streets. 

3.  Plant    street    trees   and   other  vegetation    in   the   Peach  Orchard 
and  Woodland   Park-Hall   Park   sub-neighborhoods;    eliminate  junk 
yards   on   Branch   and  Mason   Streets;    encourage    removal    of  the 
more   unsightly   billboards   and  business    signs   along  Wilkinson 
Boulevard. 

4.  Convert   Reid   School   grounds,    gymnasium  and   best  classrooms 
building    into  neighborhood   recreation   and   education  center 
under   the   auspices   of    the   City   and   the   Gaston  County  Commu- 
nity  Action  Agency. 

5.  Extend  water   and   sewer    services   to    the   balance   of    the  Sacco- 
Lincoln   Street    sub -ne i ghb o rho od   as   soon   as  possible    and  to 
the   Peach   Orchard   Section   and  Woodland  Park-Hall    Park  (as 
well    as    the    two   factories   on  McAdenville   Road) before  1986. 

6.  Organize   neighborhood   councils    in  each   sub-neighborhood  to 
serve   as   rallying   points   for   discussion   of   workable  approaches 
to   housing   and  grounds  improvement. 


Neighborhood  #2 


1.      Pave,    curb    and  gutter  (widening 
ing    streets:    those   portions  of 
which   are   presently   unpaved  -- 
use   of    the   area  will    remain  res 
(cul-de-sacs);    the    "spokes"  in 
portion   of  Kale;    12th   and  13th 
neighborhood);    all    streets  serv 
Hazelen  and   its   spurs,    all  stre 
Beatty   Road) . 


where   necessary)    the  follow- 
Brook,    Plumb   and   11th  Streets, 
if    it    seems   that    the  primary 
idential;    Court   and  First 
Sterling  Mill   Village   and  a 
(in   the    S 1 o an- 9 t h-C e n t r a  1  sub- 
ing    the   large    trailer  park, 
ets    in   Browntown  (except 


2.  Correct    drainage   problems   on   the   north   side   of   Church  Street 
and   on  Hawley   Street.      Ditching    is   needed    in   the    first  in- 
stance,   larger  pipes   in   the  second. 

3.  Plant  more    street   trees   in   the   Brook   Street  mill  villages, 
the  Laye    S t re e t-E dgemon t   Avenue    area   and   in  Browntown; 
eliminate    junk  yards   and  ugly    signs   along  Wilkinson  Boulevard. 

4.  Convert  East   Belmont    School    into   a   neighborhood  recreation 
and  education   center  whenever   a   new  eastside    school    is  built; 
also   develop   new   50-acre   park   in   the   vicinity   of    the  Armory. 
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5  .      Extend  water   and   sewer   services    to  Annexation   Study   Area  #1 
(between   Church   Street   and  Wilkinson   Boulevard)    very  soon 
and   eventually    serve    the    area  between  Wilkinson  Boulevard 
and  Interstate   85  (Browntown). 


6.      Organize   neighborhood   councils    in  each   sub-neighborhood  to 

serve  as  rallying  points  for  discussion  of  workable  approaches 
to   housing   and   grounds  improvement. 


Neighborhood  #3 

1.      Pave,    curb   and   gutter   (widening   where   necessary)    the  follow- 
ing  streets:    5th   Street   Extension,   Prince   Street    and  Morning 
Glory   Avenue    (in  process);    10th   Street   Extension,    Vine  Street, 
the    spurs   off    5th    Street  Extension,    and  Prince   Street  (e.g., 
Hall)    and  Forrest;    portions   of  North   and  East   Avenue,  Hand 
Drive,    a    spur   off   Ewing   Drive,    and   the   unnamed    street  going 
east    from   South  Point   Road   halfway   between   South  Avenue  and 
Stowe  Road. 


2.      Correct   drainage   problems   at    the    corner   of   Imperial    and  Haw- 
thorne   Streets,    on  Prince   Street,    and   on  Vine    Street  (pipes 
too   small    in  each  case). 


3.  Plant    street   trees   and   other  vegetation   in   the    Imperial  Mill 
Village   and   in   the   Central   Avenue-Hand  Drive    area;  remove 
the    junk  yards   in   the    5th   Street  Extension  area. 

4.  Construct   a   public   housing   project    (most    likely    in  the 
Prince    Street   area)    incorporating   a  neighborhood   center  and 
playground  facilities. 


Extend  water  and  sewer  service 
Avenue-Hand  Drive  area  (part  o 
plus  the  tail  end  of  the  Ewing 
the    5th   Street  Extension  area. 


s   to   the   balance   of    the  Central 
f   Annexation    Study   Area   #3 ) 
Drive   area   and    the   balance  of 
Eventually    sewer  Amity  Acres. 


6.      Organize   neighborhood   councils    in  each   sub -ne ighb o rhoo d  to 

serve  as  rallying  points  for  discussion  of  workable  approaches 
to  housing   and  grounds  improvement. 
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Neighborhood  #4 

1.  Pave,    curb   and   gutter    (widening   where   necessary)    the  follow- 
ing   streets:    Jackson   and  Ferrel   Avenue  Extension;    side  streets 
in  Eagle  Mill   Village;    portions   of    Spring   and  Armstrong, 
Sechrest   and  Faires  Avenues;    Gaston   and  Power  Line  Avenues; 
Davis   and  Walnut;    Barnes   and  Mellon  Roads; Greenwood  Avenue, 
David   and  North;   Nixon  Road   and  Willerine  Drive. 

2.  Install    three   blocks   of    sidewalks   on   Ferrel   Avenue    and  two 
blocks   on  Harris   Street    (one    side  each). 

3.  Plant    street    trees   on  Ferrel   Avenue,    Barnes   Street   and  Nixon 
Road   for  added  beauty;    eliminate   junk  yard  on   dirt  street 
paralleling  Henry  Avenue. 

4.  Develop   neighborhood  park   in   connection  with   Senior  High 
School    and   on  Armstrong   Ford  Road. 

5.  Extend  water   and   sewer   services   to   the   balance   of  Annexation 
Study   Area   #3    (which   is   focussed   on  Julia  Avenue)    very  soon 
and  eventually   serve   the   C r e s t v iew-Me 1 1 on-P o in t   Circle,  Nixon- 
Willerine-tail-end-of-Greenwood  areas. 

6.  Organize   neighborhood   councils    in  each   sub-neighborhood  to 
serve   as   rallying   points   for   discussion   of   workable  approaches 
to   housing   and  grounds  improvement. 


RECOMMENDED    SPOT   CLEARANCE  AREAS 

Now,   what   can  be   done   about   existing   areas   of   very  sub- 
standard housing?      Since   it    is    far-and-away    the   worst    such  area 
in  Belmont,    let   us    first   discuss   the   Prince    Street   slum  (called 
variously    "The  Hill"    and   "Smoky   Hollow").      This   area   is  not  so 
large   but   what   it   could  be   purchased   and   redeveloped  by   a  single 
party.      Whenever   the   new  Park   Street   Extension   comes    through  the 
area   there  will   be   plenty   of    incentive    to   upgrade    the  general 
vicinity   of    the   new  route.      However,    if   private    interests  are 
not  willing   or   able   to   clear   and   redevelop    the    area,    it   is  con- 
ceivable   that   the  whole   area  might   well   be   purchased   or  obtained 
by   eminent   domain   as   a    site    for    some   public   housing   units.  One 
of   the    two    sites  utilized   for   public   housing    in   a   neighboring  city 
was   cleared   in   just    this  manner;    the   purchase   or  condemnation 
price  was   fortunately   within   the   Public   Housing  Administration's 
land  price  limits. 
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Another  way   this   could   be   accomplished  would   be    for  Bel- 
mont   to   designate   this   area    (and   others) as  a  concentrated  "code 
enforcement   area".      If   approval    is   obtained   from   the  Atlanta 
Regional    Office   of   HUD   for   a   code   enforcement   project,  Belmont 
can   receive    substantial    financial    help    in   stepping   up    its  normal 
code   enforcement   program   in   the    designated   areas    so   as   to  achieve 
notable    results  within   three   years.      Federal    grants   are  available 
in   connection  with   such  programs   for   demolition   of   unsound  and 
unsightly    structures   and   for   certain  public   improvements.  The 
City   can  make    its   one-quarter    share   contribution    to   the  total 
project   cost    in   terms   of   public    improvements.      Additional  finan- 
cial   assistance   is   provided  via   absorption   of   relocation  costs 
for   displacees;    availability     of    FHA  mortgage    insurance    to  resi- 
dential  property   owners    for   rehabilitation  work;    and   direct  low- 
interest   loans   and   grants   to  property   owners    in   the  selected 
code   enforcement   area   for   rehabilitation  purposes.      In  fact, 
families   with   incomes  below  $3,000  may    receive   a   $1,500  grant 
for  home    improvements.    Families  with   higher   incomes  may  borrow 
up   to   $3,500   on  very    liberal  terms. 

The    second-worst   area   of   predominantly    substandard  hous- 
ing   is    the    combined  Majestic-National-Crescent  Mill   Village  which 
is   focussed   on  Plum  and   Brook   Streets.      This   entire   area    is  shown 
in  blue   on   the   Land   Development   Plan   in   anticipation   of    its  con- 
version   to   industrial    usage   by   the   end   of    the   planning  period, 
1986.   While    it    is  most   likely   that    the   portion   of    the  combined 
mill   village   lying   west   of   5th   Street   will   be    converted  over 
within   the   next    ten  years,    it    is  not   quite    so   clear  what  will 
ultimately   happen   to   the   housing  between   5th   and   10th  Streets. 
Perhaps   the   portions   closest    to    the   bordering   railroad  tracks 
will   be   cleared   first.      Many   of    the   houses   between  Plum  Street 
and   the  main   line    are   already  vacant   or   have   burned.    It     may  be 
close    to   the   end   of    the   20-year  planning   period  when   the  houses 
on   9th   and   Tucker    Streets   are   displaced    for   industrial  structures 
or   parking.      In   the  meantime,    they   and   the    streets  which  serve 
them   should   certainly   be   ma  in t a ine d  -  in   a   decent  manner. 
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The    superblock   surrounded   by   Erwin,    Catawba,    Chronicle  and 
Park   Streets    contains    sonie   bad   housing   which    should   be  upgraded 
now,    even   though   it  may   be    displaced   for  non-residential    uses  ten 
or  more   years   hence.      The  mixed   residential    and   commercial  area 
focussed   on  Lincoln,    Alpha   and   Hager   Streets   calls   for    some  strin- 
gent  cooperative   efforts   to   clear   away    several    structures  and 
spruce   up   the   balance   to  keep    from  depreciating    the  surrounding 
residences   any  further. 

There    is   a   pocket   of   about   eight    really   bad  houses  on 
North   Street   and   Central   Avenue   which   should   be    torn   down.  There 
is   another    bad   pocket    in   Br own  town   around    the    intersection  of 
River  Road   and  Riverview  Avenue   which  needs   clearning.    There  are 
some   utterly    dilapidated   houses    on   Laye    Street    and   Edgemont  Avenue 
and    two   clusters   even  worse    in   the    5th   Street   Extension    C'S hack- 
town")    sub-neighborhood.      Title   I    loans   and   demolition  grants  in 
connection  with  Federally-assisted   Code   Enforcement   programs  could 
be   used   to   rehabilitate   or   remove,    as    the    case  may   be,  substand- 
ard  residential    and   non-residential    structures.      The    areas  would 
have    to   be    in   the   city  though. 

Several    old   houses   near    the    intersection   of   Myrtle  Street 
and   Central   Avenue   will   probably   be   displaced  by   commercial  or 
public    uses    in   due    time.      Then    too,    there    are    several      n on -resi- 
dential   uses   located   in   residential    areas  which  need   to  be  elim- 
inated,   e.g.,    the   garage   on   Ferrell   Avenue,    the    junk  yards  on 
Henry  Avenue,   Margaret    Street   and   Branch   Street,    the    old  warehouse 
or   plant   at    the   end   of   Dogwood  Lane,    the    old   grocery    store  on 
River  Drive,    and   the    storage   uses   on   East  Avenue. 

What    can   be    done    about   non-residential    blight    in   view  of 
the    fact    that    the  minimum  housing   code    does   not   apply    to  non- 
residential   buildings?      How   can   non- r e s i de n t i a  1    structures  which 
have    outlived    their   usefulness   be    condemned   and   cleared   away?  Of 
course,    neighbors   could   perhaps   get    together   and   buy   given  eye- 
sores,   tear   them   down   and   resell    the    land.      However,    this    is  always 
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difficult.      In   reality,    very   little    can   be    done    to    force  the 
abandonment   and/or   demoLition   of   dilapidated  non-residential 
structures   unless    they   are   clearly   fire    or   health   hazards.  If 
the   Fire   Chief   certifies   that    the    structure,    in   its   present  con- 
dition,   is   a    serious    fire   hazard   the   City   can   condemn    it   as  a 
nuisance.      If    the   County    Sanitarian   certifies    that   a   given  struc- 
ture   is   a   breeding   place    for   rats   or   other  vermin,    said  hazard 
can  be   condemned   and   razed.      This   can   even  be   done   by   City  crews 
and  billed   to   the   property   owner.    The   best   and  most   economic  way 
to   eliminate    substandard  non-residential    structures    is    to  make 
sure    that  nothing   prevents   the    land   from  being   re-used   for  some 
higher   and  more    lucrative   use   than   that   which   now  exists.  For 
instance,    the   City   can   zone   areas   with   substandard  commercial 
structures   or   outdoor   uses   for  whatever   commercial   uses   are  most 
likely    to  want   the    land   for  more    intensive   or   higher   grade  commer- 
cial   activities.      This   observation   applies   to  much   of    the  frontage 
along  Wilkinson  Boulevard. 

There    is   almost   no    industrial    blight    in   or   around  Belmont, 
but   the    same   principle   applies    to  what    there    is.      The    City  should 
inspect    commercial,    industrial    and   public   building   premises  for 
fire   and   health  hazards   and   take    steps   to   have    the   problems  noted 
corrected   as   expediciously   as  possible. 

One    final    observation   and   conclusion  with   regard   to  phys- 
ical   blight,    and   the   tools   needed   to   correct   or  prevent    it,    is  in 
order   at    this   point.      There   are   no   problem  areas   of  sufficient 
size    in   Belmont   or  vicinity    that  would   require    the  utilization 
of    the   wholesale   clearance   option   of    the   Federal   Urban  Renewal 
Program.      True,    there  may   be    land   assembly   problems   and  economic 
feasibility   problems    (to   say   nothing   of    individual   hardships)  in 
connection  with   the   clearance   of   each   of    the   pockets   of  advanced 
blight    described   above.      However,    with   patience    and  forethought 
and   consideration   for   the    families    involved,   much   can  be  accom- 
plished with   local    resources    coupled   with   a   Federal    code  enforce- 
ment  grant . 
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SOCIAL   AND  ECONOMIC   ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Barring   the   passage   of   Guaranteed   Annual    Income  legisla- 
tion by    the   U.    S.    Congress,    it   will    continue    to   be   necessary  for 
family   heads   in   the   productive   age   group    to  work   for    their  living. 
Hence,    the  most    important    ingredient    in   a   program  of    social  and 
economic   betterment    (leading  naturally    to   the   betterment   of  hous- 
ing  and   the   physical    environment)    is   an   adequate    supply   of  jobs 
which   are   appropriate    to   the   educational    and    skill    level    of  the 
labor   force    in   the   Belmont   area.      Of    course,    there    is   very  little 
unemployment    in   the   Belmont   area   now,    but   one    suspects    that  there 
is   plenty   of   underemployment,    i.e.,    persons   doing   rather  menial 
work  who   are    capable   of  more   exacting   operations   and  whose  famil- 
ies  need  higher   incomes.      The   only   way    around    this   problem   is  to 
diversify    the    industrial    "mix"    so   that   persons  who   are  adaptable 
to   other   than   textile   operations   have    that   option.      Such  diversi- 
fication  is   also   important    to   the   overall   economic   health  of 
Belmont.      The   local    Chamber   of   Commerce    is    in   a   good   position  to 
promote    industrial    diversification,    take    options   on   choice  indus- 
trial   sites,    and   so  forth. 

In   the   event    that   new   skills   are   needed   by   new  or  exist- 
ing  industries,    certain  Federal    programs   for   upgrading   and  retrain- 
ing  personnel   might   be   applicable    to    the    local    scene.      Among  these 
p  r ograms   are : 

(1)  The  Manpower  Development   and   Training  Program   --  which 
provides   occupational    training   for   unemployed   and  under- 
employed persons  who   cannot   reasonably   obtain  appropriate 
full-time  employment   without  training. 

(2)  The   Operation  Mainstream  Program   --  which  has   as  its 
purpose    the   establishment   of   work- training   and  employment 
projects   augmented  by   necessary    supportive    services  for 
chronically   unemployed   poor  adults. 
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(3)  The   Neighborhood  Youth   Corps   --   which   has    three  major 

programs.      The    in-school    program  provides   part-time  work 
and   on-the-job    training   for   students   of   high    school  age 
from   low-income    families.      The    summer  program  provides 
these    students  with   job   opportunities   during    the  summer 
months.      The    out-of- school   program  provides  economically 
deprived   school    dropouts  with  practical   work  experience 
and   on-the-job   training   to   encourage    them   to   return  to 
school    or   obtain   a  job. 

Among    social    programs,    those   which   should   take  precedence 
are   those    sponsored  by   Gaston   Community  Action,    Inc.      Such  agen- 
cies  are   doing   a  marvelous    job    in  many   areas   of    the    state  in 
setting   up   basic   education   and   home-management   classes,  arranging 
for   legal    aid   services,    and   so   forth.      A   "Community  Action"  agency 
can  work   city-wide    to  marshall    the   available   resources   in  behalf 
of   raising    the   expectations   and   achievements   of    the   very   poor  in 
terms   of   education,    employment,    health   and   housing.  Citizen 
participation   is   encouraged   in   the   process   of   policy  formation. 
Typical   programs    include   the   very    successful   Head   Start   and  Up- 
ward Bound. 

In   order   that    the   reader  might   know  what    is   already  being 
done    to  upgrade   and   assist    disadvantaged  persons    in   Belmont,  a 
brief   resume   of    the   activities   of   Gaston   Community   Action,  Inc., 
is    included   at    this   point.      The    first    thing  which  will  undoubtedly 
strike    the    reader   about    these   activities    is    that    almost   all  of 
them  pertain   to  youths.      For  example,    the   very   popular  Head  Start 
Program  has  been  promoted  with   great   effectiveness   in   the  Belmont 
area.      Fully   90   children   have   been   enrolled   in   six   classes  taught 
by   paid   teachers   and   teachers'    aides   and   assisted  by  volunteer 
workers.      Many   children   have   been   given  medical,    dental    and  visual 
examinations  with   appropriate    follow-up.      Transportation   to  these 
examinations   along  with   other    services   have   been  provided  by  ten 
volunteers   donating   their   time    in   connection  with  "Operation 
Handclasp".      Last    summer   there  were   15   Belmont   youngsters  who 
were   enabled   to   attend   the   Flat   Rock  Presbytery   Camp    for  low- 
income    children.      Another   15  will   be    recruited   this   year   for  a 
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like   experience.      Some    18   Belmont   youngsters   are   being  interviewed 
for   participation   at   a   Girl    Scouts   Day   Camp   and   others  will  have 
the   opportunity    of   attending   a   4-H  Day  Camp. 

Three   programs   have   been   implemented   for   the   benefit  of 
older   children.      For   the   past   two  years   a   tutorial   program  has 
been   administered  by   the    Sociology   Department   at   Belmont  Abbey 
College.      Approximately   35    students   have   been   helped  with  English, 
reading,    spelling,    chemistry,   health   and   science   by   a   corps  of 
15   Belmont  Abbey   and   Sacred  Heart    student   volunteers.      The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth   Corps   has   employed   some   40   boys   and   girls   from  the 
Belmont   area   through   its    school-year   and   summer   employment  pro- 
grams  during   the   past   yeard.      These   high   school    age   youths  have 
worked   for   the   City,    at    the  Library,    Health  Center,    Armory,  and 
other   public   agencies.      The   PACE    (Plan  Assured   College  Education) 
Program  has   been   attempted   in   the   Belmont   area,    but   has   not  served 
many   persons  because    they   have   gotten   jobs  with   the    local  textile 
mills   before    they    could  be    sent   off    to  college. 

More   attention  needs   to   be   placed   on  basic   education  and 
homemaking   classes   for   adults   in   the   Belmont   area.      Of  course, 
they   will    require    adequate    space.      The   Neighborhood  Facilities 
Program  provides   grants    to    local   bodies   or   agencies    to  help 
establish  multi-purpose   neighborhood   centers   offering  concerted 
community   health,    recreational,    or   social    services.      Such  facil- 
ities would  be  most   appropriate    in   the  more   disadvantaged  parts 
of   Belmont.      For   example,    Reid   School    could  be   converted  into 
such   a   facility.      Another  might   well   be   built    in   connection  with 
a   public   housing   project   --    if   one    is   placed   in  Neighborhood  #3. 
A  community   council   has   been   organized   in   Belmont    to   promote  a 
neighborhood  center. 

Another   example   of   a   program  which   is   available    to  help 
combat    social   problems    is    the   Child  Welfare    Services  Program. 
This   program  protects   and   cares    for   homeless,    dependent   or  neglecte 
children   of  working  mothers.      It   attempts    to   strengthen   their  own 
homes   where   possible   —   otherwise   caring    for   children   away  from 
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their  homes    in   foster   homes   or    in   day-care   facilities.    Such  ser- 
vices would  probably  be   welcomed  by  many   disadvantaged  parents. 

Finally,    it   is   possible    that   the   County   Health  Department 
could   step  up    its  various   diagnostic   and    immunization  programs 
in   the   Belmont   area.      Clinics    for   expectant  mothers  might  also 
be   appreciated.      With   regard   to   environmental   health,    it  is 
likely    that  more    can  be   done    to   clamp   down   on   garbage  disposal 
and   septic   tank  problems   and   encourage    the    replacement   of  privies 
with   inside    facilities.      The   State   Department   of   Health    is  willing 
to  make    surveys   of  env  i  r  onme  n  t  a  1 -he  a  1  th  problems   and  prospects,, 

In   conclusion,    it  must   be    stated   that    the   above-named  and 
other    social    and   economic   rehabilitation  programs   are   every  bit 
as    important   as    the   physical    improvement   programs  which  may  seem 
to   form   the   backbone   of   the   recommended  plan   of   action.  Really, 
it    is  hard   to   separate    the   three   avenues   of   attack   on  blight  as 
it    is   to    separate    the    three   manifestations   of   blight   and  assign 
blame    in   the    first   place.      The    important    thing    is    that    the  City 
take    the   lead   in   the   war   on  poverty   and  blight. 
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APPENDIX 


SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


„    ,              „       ,    „        ..  .  Neighborhood 
Belmont,   North   Carolina  Ajj 
 1   Address 


Date 


9 
1  0 
11 
12 


13 
14 

1  5 

16 

17 
18 
19 


Owne r- oc cup ie d 

Race   of  occupant: 

Number   of   rooms    in  unit: 

Number   of    sleeping  rooms 

Is   there : 

Hot  and  cold  running 
Only   cold  water 


Renter-occupied   

White    Non-White 

1    2    3 

1  2  3 


o  r 
o  r 


mo  re 
more 


water 
inside 


Is 
Is 


Running  water   on  property   but  not 

No   running  water   

there   a   flush   toilet   in   the  unit, 
there   a  bathtub   or   shower.  Yes 


inside   the   housing  unit 
inside   uni  t 


Yes 


No 


No 


Source   of  water/sewer: 
City   or  mill  system 

Public  sewer   

Outside  privy   

Individual  well 
or  other 


Septic  tank  or 
cesspool   


Monthly   rent    (includes  utilities)$  

Estimated  value   of   owner-occupied   structure.  $  

Sex  breakdown:     Male    Female   

Age   breakdown : 

Under   5    25-34    55-64   

5-14    35-44    65  &  over 

15-24  45-54 


Number  of  children  enrolled  in  school 
Occupation   of   head  of  household.   


at   present    t  ime . 


Occupation  of   any   other  workers. 


Method   of    transportation   to  work. 
Private   auto  Bus 


Othe  r 


Approximate    family   income    for  1967.   

Collecting  Social  Security  or  Retirement  pay 
Collecting  Welfare.      Yes    No  Number 


Yes 


No 


Type 


i 


Questionnaire  Item 

Neighborhood  #1                  Neighborhood  #2 
(20   Homes)                             (30  Homes) 

1.    Tenancy  status 

8   own ,    12  rent 

8   own ,    2  2  rent 

Cm    i\.  a  c  c    01  occupanus 

1  u  wnite  ,    1  u  iNegro 

30  white,    0  Negro 

3.   No.    rooms    in  unit 

J-J  1  S  j  y—H's 

0  —  J  '  S  t     if 0  1  S  \—o/) 

Z-J'S,     io-4  1  S  j 

f-J1 Si    J-o's    \— 1 J 1 ) 

<+  .    ino.    sleeping  rooms 

i 

4-  1  '  s,    11-2  1  s, 

5-  3's  (=41) 

3-1  !  s ,    21-2 1 s , 

6-3  '  s                 (=  63  ) 

'   5.    Hot  &   cold  running 
wa  t  e  r 

15  hot,    5  cold 

15  hot,    14  cold 
1    none  inside 

'  6.    Flush   toilet  inside 

18  yes,    2  no 

26  yes,    4  no 

/.    DatuLuu    or  snowci 

17   yes,    3  no 

zu  yes,    l u  no 

8.    Source   of  water 

Means   of  sewage 
ui sposai 

12   City,    8  private 
wells, 

3   City,    15  septic 
tanks,    2  privies 

25  City,    5  private 
wells 

21   City,    5  septic 
tank  s,    4  privies 

9 .   Monthly  rent 

unc  i  i  utilities^ 

$838  total, 
$    70  average 

$1,272  total, 
$  58   ave  ra  ge 

10.    Estimated  value  of 
homes  owned 

$14,500  total, 
$   1,812  average 

$22,000  total 
$    2  ,  750   ave  rage 

11.    Sex  breakdown 

38   males,  47 

f ema les,    total  85 

5 7  ma  1 e  s ,  63 
females,    total  120 

12,    Age  breakdown: 
Under  5 
5-14 
15-24 

4  J-JH 

35-44 
4  S  S4 

55-64 

1  Q 

18 

6 

Q 

c 
J 

1  5 

2  9 

24 
i  i 

10 

1  *7 

1  7 
7 

1 

13.    No.    children  in 
s  c  n  o  o  i 

23   enrol  led , 
4   dropout  s 

29  enrolled, 
2   drop  ou  t  s 

14.    Occupation   of  head 
of  household 

10   textiles ,  6 
other,    4  none 

22   textiles,  2 
other,    6  none 

15.    Occupation   of  other 
wo  rke  r  s 

3   textiles,  6 
other,    11  none 

1 4   textile  s ,  2 
other,    14  none 

16.   Method   of  trans- 
portation  to  work: 
rrivace  auto 
Car   pool    or  taxi 
Walk 

8  * 
3 

Q 

5 
5 

 20    

17.    Approximate  family 
income    ior  iyo/ 

470      QQfl      *-"/*  ti  a  1 

v / z  j  7 ju    total  , 
$   3,647  average 

9  1  4^  j  i 'fo  total 
$      4,808  average 

18       CnllprrinP    Snri  a  1 

Security 
Disability  or 
Retirement  pay 

7 
1 

9 
4 

19.    Collecting  Welfare 

o 

3 

Neighborhood  #3  Neighborhood  #4  Total  Sample 
(33   H omes)  (17   Homes)  (100  Homes) 


iu   own,    z j  rent 

j    own,    1 h  rent 

9  Q      r\i,Tn          7  1  T*£*Tlt" 

£7        WWII  j         'i         I  C  11  L 

I Z   wnite,    ^1  JNegro 

17   white,    0  Negro 

D  y   white,    31  Negro 

1           0    1^              11          /•    \  r, 
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